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THE 
NATURAL SON. 


LETTER XXXIIL 


An! where is my dear Dormeuille, 
my only conſolation and ſupport. In 
{pite of the diſtance that ſeparates us, 
Ah! let your friendly affection ſolace 
my wearied heart, which unpitying 
Deſtiny has again overpowered. with a 
new and dreadful calamity. I am 
born to be miſerable, and to become a 
torment to all my friends. Are you 
Vol. II. „ not 
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not already tired of my lamentations? 
And will not your friendſhip murmur 
at being thus continually taxed, till you 


can ſcarcely avoid ſhuddering with 


horror, and weeping with compaſſion ? 
As long as we continue ſurrounded by 
proſperity and happineſs, *tis natural 
we ſhould be always beloved. But, 


alas! the unfortunate have very few 


friends. Dormeuille, I do not in- 


_ clude you in this cenſure. No, I am 


too well acquainted with your vir- 
tues. „ 

After my promiſe of writing on my 
arrival, you will have felt much unea- 
ſineſs at the length of time that has 
elapſed, without receiving any intel- 
ligence of me. Would to God, my 
dear friend, that negligence on my part 
were the only cauſe of this deficiency. 
When you have read this letter, 
you will know the new misfortune that 
has occaſioned it. I will deſcribe 
. every 
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every incident of my journey to you 
at length, for to your friendſhip they 
cannot be unintereſting, and to me it 
will afford ſome relief, to unboſom my 


 affiction.. 


When I declared my laſt reſolution 
to you, I perceived how ſeverely it 
affected you, and I was therefore de- 
termined to ſpare you the pain of 


parting. It was a ſacrifice that coſt 


me the greateſt efforts, and, even at 
the moment of my departure, I could 
ſcarcely reſiſt the impulſe of my heart. 
The very idea of ſeeing you no 
more, ſeemed to rob me of every fa- 
culty. 1 felt throughout my frame a 
kind of melancholy horror, which the 
ſilent darkneſs of the night encreaſed. 
J muſt have yielded to the defire of 
embracing you once more, had not 
George hurried me away. 2 

I made him ride with me in the 
carriage, the time being very ſhort 
Ba + that 
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that I ſhould have it in my power to 
ſee him, and it being neceſſary to pre- 
pare his mind for his change of ſituation, 
and fortiſy him againſt the grief of 
loſing for ever, a maſter he loved. Vo 

will eaſily imagine this ſeparation afflict- 

ed me no leſs than him; but I concealed 


my ſorrow, becauſe I was certain he : 


would never have conſented to quit 
me, had he ſeen what was paſling in 
my heart. | 

I forgot myſelf, however, for a 
moment, when ſpeaking of the unea- 
ſineſs I had cauſed him. I was running 
over all the paſt events of my life, my 
infancy at Kichard's, the happy illu< 


ſion I there enjoyed, the innocent 


pleaſures of that delightful age, which 
we ever recal with tranſport, my edu- 
cation at the houſe of my father's 
friend, the great care his affection be- 
ſtowed on me, the loſs I ſuſtained by 
his death, the misfortunes that fol- 
lowed 
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Z lowed that event, and the diſcovery of 
my birth which completed my miſery. 
The recital of theſe circumſtances, 
which I felt a pleafure in prolonging, 
melted me by degrees till I ſhed a - 
deluge of tears. The worthy George 
* participated my emotions, and fre- 
quently ſeizing my hands, preſſed them 
with tenderneſs, and wept. 
* - This affecting ſight of my aged at- 
-* rendant in tears, gave me the livelieſt 
ſenſation of grief, but it was a grief 
* mingled with a foothing thrill of plea- 
ſiure. 

Iꝗ endeavoured to conſole him by 
;repreſenting the happy and peaceful 
lot that awaited him in your houſe. 
„ My dear George, faid I, „ we 
are about to ſeparate for a very long 
time, but you will have an excellent 
maſter in my ſtgad. The Count of 


Dormeuille wi 
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of having grief conſtantly impreſſed 
upon his brow, his character is ex- 
tremely amiable, and his ſweetneſs of 
temper, and gaiety of diſpoſition, . 
| never vary. Every one loves him, „ 
every thing around him breathes the = 
it moſt perfect contentment, He is a 
kind maſter, a good landlord, an af- 
ip fectionate ſon, a zealous friend, and 
1 a tender huſband. With him you 1 
| wioill be happy; but with me your lot 
| would have been far from comfort- 
| able. Perhaps, ſoured by long con- 
tinued misfortunes, I might become 
tyrannical.— Perhaps I might becone 
| [ the ſcourge of your old age.” George 
| anſwered, ſmiling, © Oh! no, Sir,— 3 
(| yon become a bad maſter? No, that 
* is impoſſible. Your fault would ra?-⸗ñ 
ther be too much kindneſs, and too 1 
| Tz eaſily believing other men as fincere, 
_ and as good as yourſelf. But that 1s 
| not the queſtion——Do . you then 
| 8 imagine, 
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imagine, Sir,” ſaid he, after a pauſe, 
that I could ever conſent to leave 
you? Ah! Sir, you do not know 
George's heart. Quit you, and at- 
tach myſelf to another ?—Oh ! no, 
my heart can never change in that 
manner. Monſieur de Dormeuille 
has, doubtleſs, many virtues, ſince you 
have choſen him for your friend; but 
had he a hundred times as many, it 
would be impoſſible I could ſerve him, 
if to do that I muſt leave you. Could 
he ever make me forget my good 
maſter ? Could I expect to be happy 
and contented with him, when I muſt 


give up the hope of ever ſeeing you 


more? No, Sir, my life would be 
very miſerable—I ſhould be quite in- 
conſolable, I have ſerved you, Sir, 
and loved you, ever ſince you were 
born; for it was I who brought you 
every thing that was ſent you at 


Richard's, and if I have ſeemed ig- 


B 4 norant 
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norant of many things, it was only 


becauſe I ſaw you wiſhed to conceal 
them from me. I am reſolved, Sir, 
to end my life in your ſervice. I pro- 
miſed the Marquis D'Oſſan never to 
leave you, and now you are going to 
live in a monaſtery, I will go there 
too. They will receive me as a ſer- 
vant, and I want nothing more than 
my board, for all my wiſh is to live 


with you. Perhaps I may be more 
uſeful to you than any other perſon 


for who knows ſo well the cauſe of 
your unhappineſs, and how to conſole 


vou in your grief? 


« Such, Sir, is my determination. 
I concealed it from you hitherto, and 
ſuffered you to believe I would accept 
the Count's kind offer; but it was 


merely to avoid being counteracted 


in my deſign. Though you intended 


to bequeath me 20,000 livres, you 


ſee I have not = leaſt need of them ; 
If a but, 


3 
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3 but, I have ſome very poor relations: 
4 be ſo kind as to divide that ſum 
among them, and then, inſtead af one, 
you will make ten perſons happy. 
Judge, my dear Dormeuille, of my 
aſtoniſhment, and my gratitude, for 
this proof of George's friendſhip. 
„ © Ah!” ſaid I, as I embraced him 
1 with tranſport, I ſhould be leſs 
miſerable when conſoled by your kind 


offces.“ 
8 I could not ceaſe admiring his de- 
1 votion to me, or telling him how 


much I was pleaſed with it. How 
ſweet to my afflicted-heart, were the 
expreſſions of friendſhip and attach- 
ment of this worthy man! They 
ſeemed to afford me a healing balm, 
my deſtiny appeared leſs ſhocking, 
and I felt a gleam of conſolation to 
my grief. Surely, to know we are 
beloved, is the moſt ſoothing de- 
light that can warm the heart, 

B 5 or 
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or heal the boſom of wounded ſenſi- 
bility. 3 
Blind that 1 was! I was embracing 
a phantom of hope, while I ſtood 
on the edge of the precipice of 
deſpair. 

After ſome days travelling, I found 
the carriage ſo fatiguing, that I deter- 
mined to take my paſſage in a veſſel 
bound for Spain. At firſt tne ocean 
afforded me innumerable objects of 
meditation, from which I experienced 
the happieſt effects. The ſky was 4 
ſerene, the ſea tolerably ſmooth, and a 3 
favourable wind waſted us with rapt- ; 
dity through the waves. The vat 3 
uniformity of the ſurface, the hollow *® 
and melancholy roar of the ocean, the 
azure firmament it ſeemed: to reflect, 
and which formed a vault over all this 
boundleſs defart, compoſed a ſublime 
and awful picture, which filled me 
with a mixture of horror and venera- 

tion. 
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tion. Though I was affected by the 
general ſadneſs that prevailed around 
me, this was attended with no heart- 
felt pang, and by leading me into 
pleaſing reveries, it maintained that 
ſoothing tranquillity, which George's 
friendſhip had ſhed over my whole 
moral frame. | 

This tranquillity, the effect, per- 
haps, of the weak ſtate of a mind al- 
moſt worn out by grief, continued 
till the evening preceding our arrival, 
when we had a total and ſudden change 
of weather. 

The ſky was overcaſt with dark 
clouds, which, gathering by degrees, 
almoſt converted day into night. The 
ſea became high, adreadful roar ſeemed 
to come from the land, and was re-e- 
choed from the rocks with increaſing 
terror, accompanied by the moſt violent 
howlings. While the raging winds 
threatened our veſſel with deſtruction, 
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the rigging was every moment break- 


ing, the fails tearing, the waves riſing 
mountain high, then ſuddenly falling 


with a deſtructive craſh. Sometimes 


our {hip was laid down by a ſea, or 


Pitching and rolling with the utmoſt 
violence, ſometimes carried up to the 
clouds, then as ſuddenly ingulphed 


between the waves. 


During this dreadſul tempeſt, every 
one expected inſtant deſtruction. The 


captain himſelf was unable to conceal 
his uneaſineſs, and it was eaſy to diſ- 


cover in his countenance and manner, 


that little hope of fafety remained. 
Sailors, officers, paſſengers, every one 
was in the greateſt conſternation, 


every one was addreſſing prayers and 
vous to heaven, 

Though your unfortunate Friend, 
alas! had little reaſon to regret the 


| loſs of life, yet he felt ſeverely agitated 
at the firſt afpeQ of approaching 


death, 
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death. I remember a moment, when 
ſtruck by a heavy ſea, and believing 
myſelf inevitably loſt, I cried out with 
anguiſh, «© Oh! my mother! Oh! 
my friend! Muſt I then no more 
embrace you.” | 
Yet, how can I reconcile this emo- 
tion, with the deſign of which you 
prevented the execution, or that of 
quitting for ever, all that is dear to 
me in life ? My friend it is impoſſible 
to account for all the contradictions 
of the human heart. Reaſon itſelf 
does not acquaint us with all its fecret 
folds. | | 
The next moment, however, I 
made up my mind, and could have 
_ contemplated the moſt violent convul- 
fions of nature, with cool and tranquil 
admiration, had not the objects by 
which I was ſurrounded, harrowed up 
my very ſoul. my were PRs 
to 


to God for one day more, to take 
their laſt farewel of their affectionate 


old, in whom Il felt extremely inte- 


old man of ſixty. She held his 
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wives, whom they had not ſeen for 
more than five years. Others im- 
plored his mercy to their children, 
who would now be deſtitute of ſup- 
port. But what affected me moſt 
tenderly was a girl about fifteen years 
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reſted, not only on account of her 1 
beauty, but ſtill more for her ſoftneſs 1 
of manners, and her afſectionate at- 5 
tention to her father, a venerable 4 


hand conſtantly between her's, ſpoke 
to him with the greateſt tender- 
neſs, and endeavoured to give him 


hopes of ſafety. The old man wept 


as he received the careſſes of his lovely 


girl. He had no hopes of living 


to any remote period, ſhould he 
eſcape the preſent danger ; but the 
idea that his young and beautiful 

| daughter 
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daughter would ſhortly be plunged in 
all the horrors of an untimely death, 
overpowered him with grief. The 
ſight of this old man, and this charm- 
ing girl affected me ſeverely. My 
eyes were conſtantly fixed upon them. 
J participated their ſufferings, and 
when the cruel waves, that each ma- 
ment deluged the deck, invaded this 
interefting group, I was petrified with 
the cold that aſſailed the father, and 
diſtracted with the anguiſh that tore 
the boſom of the daughter. Though 
reduced to extreme debility, ſhe uſed 
her utmoſt efforts to wipe, to warm, 
and to conſole her aged father. Alas! 
ſhe was not long able to continue her 
tender cares. A heavy ſea carried 
away the part of the veſſel to which 
they held, and a moment afterwards I 
beheld them ſtruggling with the 
waves, and daſhed againſt the pointed 
rocks, 5 


| What 


A 
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What a picture for the heart of ſen- 

ſibility! It was a dreadful Gght, which 
my nature could not ſupport. As 

1 turned from it with horror, another 

object almoſt equally affected me. 

George was on his knees, with his 
hands joined, fervently ſtretched to- 
wards heaven. Each moment he 
pronounced my name with that of the 
ſupreme diſpoſer of events, to whom 
he was praying for me. Such com- 
plicated emotions of grief, and of 
deſpair, bewildered my mind and ex- 
hauſted my ſtrength. I could neither 
complain nor weep. An awful de- 
preſſion paralized all my powers, and 
I could ſcarcely extend my arms or 
cry out, George ! come my dear 
George, and embrace your maſter for 
the laſt time.” He was advancing to- 
wards me, and ſtretching out his hand, 
when, on a ſudden, the veſſel went in 
pieces with a horrid craſh, and men 
| and 
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and women, the worthy George, and 
the moſt unfortunate of men, all—all 


were ſwallowed up, ' 700 


Oh! inexorable Nature, why, why 


is thy anger to me alone implacable ? 


Why haſt thou re-animated me, after 
ſo many misfortunes ? Why haſt thou 
reſtored - me to life, to give me a 
thouſand cruel deaths each OP of __ 
exiſtence ? 

From the moment I was RI 
in the ſea, I loſt all fenſation, and be- 
came inconſcious of every thing that 
happened during two days. When 
I firſt opened my eyes, I faintly diſ- 
covered that I was in a cottage, 


ſtretehed on a mean bed, and attended 


by a woman and two men. All my 
faculties were ſo diſordered, and fo 
weakened, that I had no diſtin& ideas, 
and every object preſented itſelf to my 
mind diſtorted and confuſed: My 


firſt emotion was to call out George, 


George, / 
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George, is it you, George?“ The 
woman then approached my bed, and 
ſaid to me in Spaniſh, «© My good 
Sir, recolle& yourſelf, and recal your 
reaſon. | You are juſt ſaved from ſhip- 
| wreck, and brought to the cottage 
of us poor people, and there 1s no 
George here.” By degrees 1 ſeemed 
to regain ſtrength, and then per- 
ceived that neither of the two men 
was George, as I had believed during 
my delirmm. The one was a poor 
Spaniſh peaſant, the huſband of the 
woman, the other I inſtantly recol- #6 
lected to be one of the ſailors. When 
he told me that we alone had eſcaped, 
the idea that George was loſt, ſtruck 
me with ſudden horror. Ah! what a 
cruel pang of grief I felt at this in- 
telligence. George, then, is no 
more,” ſaid I, * that worthy fellow, 
who loved me ſo affectionately, and 
ſo generouſly devoted his whole ex- 

iſtence 
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iſtence to my ſervice ! Dormeuille, I 
was quite miſerable. © This George, 
Sir,” ſaid the failor, whom you are 
lamenting, well deſerved your friend- 
ſhip. If you knew all“ ““ What 
do you mean?“ ſaid I,. I ſhould 
grieve you too much, Sir,” ſaid he. 
e No matter,” replied I, with impa- 
tience, “ finiſh what you were about 
to ſay.” Ah! Dormeuille, this laſt 
trait alone was wanting to increaſe my 
affliction. Can you believe it? But 
you know that he loved me more than 
he loved himſelf. That worthy, that 
admirable fellow, pointed me out 
to all the ſailors, an hour before we 
were loſt, and on his knees en- 
treated them to do every thing in 
their power to ſave me, aſſuring them 
they would be more richly recom- 
penſed than they could imagine. In 
ſhort, my dear friend, animated by 
the eloquence of his generous heart, 

One 
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9 one of the ſailors followed me through 


the waves, among the other victims of 


the ſtorm, and ſnatched me from the 


hand of death at the hazard of his 
own deſtruction. 

What attachment! what heroiſin ! 
In his laſt moments, when every man 
concenters all his faculties on his own 
preſervation, that virtuous ſervant 
forgot his approaching fate, to think 
only of his maſter! Such fortitude is 
amazing! Great God! Now that he 
repoſes in thy boſom —Ab ! may thy 
juſtice grant him all the felicity heaven 
can afford. | 


I continued ſeveral days with, the 


good peaſants, together with my de- 


Jdiverer,. till I was, completely re- eſta- 


bliſhed. It would be . impoſſible to 


expreſs all I owe to their cares and 


attentions. 1 have given the failor a 
letter addreſſed to you, which he will 


deliver in a month or two. I intreat 


you 


o 
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you to recompenſe him for his cou- 
rage. As for myſelf, I have too little 
reaſon to be fond of life to be able to 
appreciate his ſervices. Your friend- 
ſhip alone will affix to them all the 

value that is due: and do not, I en- 
treat you, forget the poor ' Spaniſh 
peaſants, who ſo diſintereſtedly ſhared 
with me their black bread. 

Such, my friend, is the a 
of my voyage. It would acquaint 
1 you, were you not already too well 
| convinced of it, under what hoſtile 
ſtars I have the misfortune to be born. 

What ſufferings, what grief, what 
crue] privations from my earlieſt in- 
fancy! There is not a wretch, not an 
old man on the verge of the grave, 
who has experienced ſo much afflic- 
tion, or ſo diſturbed the air with ſighs, 
or watered the path of life with ſuch 
bitter tears. Alas! My faculties have 
Jaltered greatly from this continued de- 


preſſion, 
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preſſion, and an inſupportable languor 
drags me to the grave. My dwelling 
is ever marked by melancholy and 
ſilence. | | 

I am now in a monaſtery of Car- 


thuſians, which I found near the cot- 
tage of my hoſpitable peaſants. The 


peaceful life of theſe monks is ſuited 
to the temper of my ſoul, whoſe chief 
want is tranquillity and repoſe. The 
father abbe received me in a very 
obliging manner. No doubt he read 


my misfortunes in my countenance, 


for I obſerved him melt with com- 
paſſion as he looked at me. At firſt 


he objected to my youth, and, like a 


wiſe man, whom long experience has 
matured, he was deſirous that, pre- 
vious to taking the folemn oath, I 


| ſhould become acquainted with the 


full extent of the duties I was about 


to contract. But neither the auſteri- 


ties of a religious liſe, nor the fatigue 
of 
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of conſtant praying, could ſhake my 


reſolution; and very ſhortly an indiſ- 
ſoluble bond will unite me with theſe 
Cenobites, without a hope of ever ſee- 
ing you, my dear friend, nor of ever 
ſeeing | 
Oh! my friend, what dreadful 
thoughts invade the happy lethargy 
that ſoothed my misfortunes, and lulled 
my heart to reſt, —-I am quite ex- 
hauſted.— Adieu, my deareſt friend. 
P. S. I have added to this letter 
the requiſite particulars of George's 
loſs, for the ſatisfaction of his rela- 
tions. Go to thoſe good people. 
Carry them the ſum I had intended 
for that moſt worthy man, and which 
he gave up to them. Tell them what 
a virtuous relative they have loſt, that 
they may endeavour to reſemble him. 
Who would not wiſh to poſſeſs a 
mind lixe that of George ? 


Do 
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Do not omit to enquire concerning 


the family of Richard, and that of 
Mathurin ; and moſt aſſiduouſly ob- 
ſerve the minuteſt circumſtance that 
may give you any information rela- 


tive to the ſituation of my mother. 


Let your letters be full of theſe ac- 
counts. They will now be more in- 
tereſting to me than ever. 8 

Once more adieu, my dear Dor- 
meuille. Tis with regret that I finiſh 
this letter. I wiſh J could write to 
you for ever. 


LETTER XXXIV. 
DoRMEUILLE to his FRIEND. 


Tas hiſtory of your voyage has af- 
fected me extremely. I could not 
| read 
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read it without the moſt mournful re- 
flections on the injuſtice of that deſ- 
tiny, which delights in tormenting, 
with ſo much fury, the man moſt 
worthy of unmixed happineſs. After 
the cruel privations you have ever ſuf- 
fered, you ſtill poſſeſſed one voluntary 
ſelf. devoted companion, who was fol- 
a 2 lowing you into your retirement, and 
4 would have conſoled you for all your 
7 ſufferings, Yet of this comfort you 
re deprived by an unforeſeen calamity, 
Ah! how ſincerely I regret that wor- 
thy ſervant, the good and virtuous 
Secorge, who loved his maſter with 
ſo uncommon, ſo affecting an attach- 
ment. Yet, in ſpite of all his good 
7X qualities, inexorable Death has ſept 
$ him away. This event, while it re- 
cals to my mind all the misfortunes 
1 you have, in ſwift ſucceſſion, experi- 
x3 enced, convinces me more than ever, 
that the good things of this world are 
Vol. II. C but 
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but weak and bending reeds, on which 
we ought never to rely. 

My friend, the ſufferings that op- 
preſs you fall alſo upon me. Your 
fituation' gives me the greateſt pain, 
You muſt, however, acknowledge that, 


although ſo rudely handled by fortune, 


you ought, in ſome meaſure, to blame 
yourſelf for it. Why thus fly from 
your friends; from true and fincere 
friends, who were anxious to alleviate 
your affliction, and offered you, with 
their hearts, all the , happinefs they 
could beſtow ? You feared diſturbing 


our tranquillity. Unjuſt friend! Is it 
then poſſible for you to diſturb the 


happineſs of thoſe who Jove you, and 
who even find delight in partict- 
pating your ſufferings? True friend- 
ſhip never flies from | the aſpect of miſ- 
fortune. You know how many ſub- 
ſtantial reaſons I oppoſed, though in 
vain, to your romantic ideas. I flat- 


fer 
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ter myſelf you are now convinced of 
your error, and that you regret the 
ighted offer I made you with ſo much 
ſincerity. In the dwelling of Friend- 


| ſhip you would have found that frank- 


neſs and conſtancy, thoſe ſoothing 
ſympathies of confidence and love 
where the ſlighteſt glance ſpeaks with 
an animated eloquence, which the pen 
muſt ever coldly pourtray. But theſe 
are fruitleſs wiſhes and ſuperfluous re- 
grets. | 
Notwithſtanding the pain you give 
us, and which I believe I ſhall never 
forgive, I have devoted myſelf to 
every obje& that can intereſt your 


feelings. I ſhall give you an account 


of my proceedings, which I am con- 
vinced will afford you ſome conſola- 
tion in your melancholy ſolitude. 

In the firſt place, I gave the two 
children you called your play-fellows 
the little preſents you deſired. They 
received them with inexpreſſible joy 

G3 and 
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and ſatisfaction, but they wanted very 
much to ſee you again. and aſked re- 
peatedly where you were. When they 
found all their prayers and ſolicitations 
were in vain, they grew very impa- 
tient, and even ill- humoured, and cried 
bitterly all the time I ſtaid. Though 
I promiſed you ſhould ſoon come and 
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ſee them, they were ſeriouſly angry 


with me, and would ſcarcely ſuffer 
me to ſteal a kiſs. when I took my 
leave, Their parents are very poor. 
I therefore gave them ſome aſliſtance, 
and, by ſeveral legal ſteps I took for 
them, have been fortunate enough to 
terminate a law-ſuit, which has for 
many years been undermining their 
little fortune. 

George's relations were the next 
objects of your bounty. They were 
in a ſtate of wretchedneſs, which -1s 
now ſucceeded by joy and abundance, 
Accept, my dear friend, all the bleſ- 

| lings 
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ſings theſe unfortunate people poured 
forth upon your name. They aſſured 
me, that every night they will addreſs 


their prayers to heaven for your happi- 
neſs. God grant, their wiſhes may 
be fulfilled! Their change of fortune 


affected me in a lively manner. They 
could ſcarcely believe their ſudden 
riches, and continually looked at each 
other, as it were, to ſee whether it 
was a dream. ä 

From thence J paid a viſit to Ri- 


chard. Here my heart was affected 


by new ſcenes, though of a very dif- 
ferent nature from the laſt. Your 
liberality and beneficence were un- 
able to conſole this family for the mis- 
fortune of loſing you for ever. That 
idea made them miſerable. They 


were all in tears at once: Henry, 


Richard, Margaret, Lewis, James, 
Cecily, Blanche, and Annette. My 
dear friend, theſe good people are 


C 3 moſt 
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moſt affectionately fond of you. When 


I gave them your flute and your pea- 
ſant's working coat, they at firſt ſhewed 
great pleaſure, but, at the recollection 

of the ſcenes theſe objects recalled, 


they again ſhed tears, though leſs bit- 


terly than before, They talked long 


of your infancy, of the pleaſure you 


ſeemed to enjoy in living with them, 
and the friendſhip they had always 
felt for you. © Alas!“ ſaid Richard, 


« why did the Marquis D'Oſſan take 


him away? With us he was happy, 


but from the firſt moment he entered 


into the world, he has only known 
grief and misfortune. Would it not 
have been far better to have left him 


in total ignorance of his birth? He 


would then have conſtantly regarded 


us as his father and mother, his bro- 


thers and ſiſters; and we ſhould al- 
ways have loved him as much as if he 
were our own child,” | 


The 
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The little Cecily is to be married 
in a month. How ſhe grieved that 
you could not be at the wedding ! ] 
promiſed, however, to fill your place, 
though I could eaſily perceive, by 
her manner of thanking me, that it 
would by no means be the ſame thing, 
You perceive, my dear friend, how 
dear you are to this worthy family. 
Indeed I cannot wonder at it. Wha- 
ever knows your value, muſt grant 
you the firſt place in his friendſhip 


and eſteem. 


After quitting Richard, what do 
you ſuppoſe was the next obje&t of 
my attention ? You will eaſily gueſs, 
How was it poſſible J ſhould not de- 
ſire to know your worthy mother, 
whom your letters have rendered ſo 
intereſting to me, and whom you have 
made me love by every thing you 
have ſaid of her? I had allo another 


motive. I was certain it would not 
C 4 be 
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be indifferent to her to receive cer- 
tain intelligence of a ſon ſhe loves ſo 
tenderly, and from whom ſhe had 
been ſeparated in ſo diſtreſſing a man- 
ner. 1 hoped alſo by this ſtep to 
procure a fund of happineſs for your 
filial affection. All theſe motives in- 
duced me to ſet out for Clermont. 

But as I was unacquainted with 


the Marquis, how could 1 introduce 


myſelf? This was a great embarraſs- 
ment to me. At firſt innumerable 
difficulties preſented themſelves ; till, 
by long reflecting on them, a very 
ſimple means ſuddenly occurred, which 
I eventually employed. I contrived 
to arrive rather late at night, and then 
preſented myſelf as a traveller who 
had loſt his road, begging hoſpitality 
for the night, and not doubting but 
the politeneſs of the inhabitants of the 
caſtle would prolong my ſtay as much 


as would anſwer my intention. For- 


tunately 
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tunately, the night was very bad and 
ſtormy, and a moſt heavy rain, which 
was ſucceeded at intervals by a dread- 
ful wind, rendered my ſituation ap- 
parently very pitiable. 

The Marquis was gone to ſtay a 
couple of days at the town, and the 
Marchioneſs being in bed, the ſer- 
vants refuſed to diſturb her. I en- 
treated and ſupplicated long in vain. 
At length an old houſe-keeper under- 
took to mention me to the Marchio- 
neſs, and her anſwer being TING 
I] was received. 


Figure to yourſelf how I was de- 


| lighted, when fortune thus ſeconded 


my enterprize. Not a ſingle obſtacle 
now oppoſed me, and J was ſure of as 
long an interview as I could defire. 


Next morning I aſked for liberty to 
return my acknowledgements in per- 


ſon to Madame de Clermont for the 
kind hoſpitality ſhe had afforded me. 
C5 She 
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She received my thanks with that en- 
gaging modeſty, and that goodneſs 
of heart, you have ſo often praiſed, 
and which appear to form the baſis of 
her character. She was alone. What 
a favorable opportunity! Yet I dared 
not reveal the ſecret I came to de- 
clare. Having exhauſted all I had to 
ſay, I remained ſilent, and at a loſs 
how to prolong my interview. Her 
preſence affected me unaccountably, 


and the fear of ſhocking her feelings, 


and cauling ſome unforeſeen misfor- 
tune, by intelligence ſo unexpected, 
robbed me of the power of ſpeech. 
I am certain ſhe obſerved my em- 
barraſſment, for I perceived a ſuffu- 
ſion on her cheek. At length I took 
courage. As ſoon as ſhe learnt my 
pretended miſtake of the road, and 
the ſubject of my journey, ſhe ſcream- 
ed, and almoſt fainted. Fortunately, 


however, no one Came, and ſhe foon 


partly 
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partly recovered from the effects of 


the ſurprize. I ſaw this tender and 
virtuous mother alternately change 
colour, grow pale, caſt her eyes down- 
wards, and weep. She dared not 
either look at me, or utter a ſingle 
word. But as I expected this timidity, 
or rather diſconfidence, I had brought 
with me all your letters relative to 
your hiſtory, which I ſhewed to 
her. Being then convinced that 1 
was really your boſom friend, and ac- 
quainted with all your ſecrets, ſhe 
granted me her confidence, and ſought . 
no longer to conceal her maternal 
tenderneſs and concern. W hat charm- 
ing ſenſibility, what amiable ſweetneſs 
ſhe poſſeſſes! Ah! my friend, I 
thought myſelf thoroughly acquainted 
with her by your letters. But I have 
ſeen her, and find you had but im- 


nnn deſcribed her excellencies. 


C 6 When 
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When her firſt emotions had ſub- 


ſided, ſhe was very anxious to learn 
the ſtate of your health, and particu- 
larly what had happened to you ſince 
your cruel ſeparation. I anſwered all 
her enquiries fully and accurately, ex- 
cepting one attempt, which, as it would 
have given her much pain, I ſtudi- 


ouſly concealed, When ſhe heard of 


the ſudden decline of your health, of 
the effect her letter produced on your 
ſenſibility, and the reſolution you had 
formed in conſequence, to ſeparate 
yourſelf for ever from the world, ſhe 
cried out, with the ſtrongeſt c motion, 
e My God, how wretched am 1!” 
All my endeavours to conſole her 
were in vain, and even my promiſe 
to keep up a conſtant correſpondence 
with you, afforded her no relief. She 
abandoned herſelf to all the bitterneſs 


of forrow, and liſtened to nothing but 
deſpair. 
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deſpair. Fortunately her children 


came in, and interrupted us. It was - 
the hour of their firſt viſit to wiſh 
their kind mamma a good morning. 
When they appeared, ſhe ſtifled her 
tears and her grief, and careſſed them 
with the moſt tender ſmiles. Ah! 
how affecting a picture is a virtuous 
mother ſurrounded . a —_ off- 
ſpring ! 

She preſently ſaid to wi in the 
ſofteſt voice, Go, my dears, and 
leave me a little while.” The three 
little cherubs then left us, and we re- 
ſumed our converſaiion. 

The impreſſion ſhe had juſt re- 
ceived from the inte rruption ſeemed 
ſo beneficial to her ruffled ſpirits, 
that I endeavoured to continue its 


effect as long as poſſible by the turn 


of my converſation. And how could 
I better ſucceed in this, than by re- 


lating to her all the virtues and per- 


fectios 
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fections of her unfortunate ſon ? his 
feeling and compaſſionate heart, his 
ſweetneſs of diſpoſition, his amiable 
manners, his knowledge, his talents, 
and the good actions he continually 
performed: virtues for which every 
one who knew him loved him ? She 
liſtened to me with the moſt lively 
intereſt, and anſwered me in- a tone 
of voice peculiarly expreſſive of ma- 
ternal affection, „ His virtues are 
known to me, but they only add new 


motives of ſelf- accuſation. Alas! 
Can ſuch a mind be a martyr to con- 


tinual wretchedneſs and miſery?“ 

« You, ſir,“ ſhe reſumed, after a 
moment's pauſe, Lou, whom he 
loves ſo tenderly, and whom he has 
ſo much reaſon to love, will ſurely 
not abandon him. His ſenſibility, 
which ſo often miſleads him, requires 
a wiſer guide, and his affectionate 


heart demands an object on which to 


fix. 
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fix. This is the only happineſs that 
remains to the unfortunate. May he 
Too long oppreſſed by 
misfortune, he has no longer ſufficient 
ſtrength of mind to conduct himſelf 
alone. Support him when he totters, 
and receive his ſecret griefs in your 
ſympathiſing boſom. Continue al- 
ways to love him, for he deſerves your 
eſteem. May your kind and ſooth- 
ing friendſhip afford him thoſe conſo- 
lations which his retirement demands; 
and may he never be deprived of that 
Abandoned to himſelf, 
grief would ſoon deſtroy him ; but 
ſupported by a friend like you, he 
May yet taſte a thouſand pleaſures 
which he might otherwiſe never know, 


Ah! Sir, I intreat you do not deſert 


him. Above all, endeavour to in- 
form me, as often as prudence will 
permit, of eyery thing that concerns 

l him; 3 
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him; but, for God's fake, let me not 
hear of him by any one but your- 
—_ | 
My anſwer to this diſcourſe, pro- 
cured me the moſt affecting acknow- 
Iedgements. But, when I told her I 
would change my reſidence, to live 
near her, and form an acquaintance 
with the Marquis, in order to ſee her 
more frequently without myſtery or 
danger, ſhe was agitated with the 
moſt lively emotions, and ſcarcely 


knew how to expreſs her gratitude. © 
I endeavoured to take advantage of 


this ſtate of her mind, to gain ſome b 
intelligence regarding your ſiſter, but 
1n vain. She entreated me never to 

mention the ſubject to her again. 
Such was in part my converſa- 
tion with your worthy mother, that 
moſt amiable and moſt intereſting of 
women. As to her own condition, 
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it is as happy as it can be with a 


huſband ſo little ſuited to her cha- 


racter. He treats her with that re- 
ſpect which her ſex, and her uncom- 
mon virtues demand. His jealouſy, 


of which he ſoon perceived the in- 


juſtice, did not continue long; for, 
the conduct of his faithful wife, is pure 
from every imputation, and ſhe is 
univerſally reſpected and beloved. 
When virtue is conſtant and unerring, 
it triumphs over the feeble powers 
of ſuſpicion and jealouſy. Do you 
remember the fable of the young girl 
chaining a lion ?—The allegory is 
fine, and its accuracy apparent. She 
now-ſeems to have very little to com- 


plain of from her huſband. He is 


not much with her, and paſſes the day» 


either in hunting, or in the town. 


During his abſence ſhe remains in 
undiſturbed tranquillity with her chil- 


dren, which, to an affectionate mo- 


ther 
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ther, is the happieſt mode of employ- 
ing her time. Shake off, then the 


anxiety you felt for her, and taſting 


the unmixed pleaſure of loving her 
as ſhe deſerves, imagine you behold 
her charming, her angelic form, con- 
ſtantly ſurrounded * her lovely off- 
ſpring. 

Her children often ſpeak of you, 


and aſk why you never come and play 


with them. You may eaſily imagine 
theſe recollections are very pleaſing 
to Madame de Clermont, and as her 
huſband is never witneſs of their en- 


_ quiries, ſhe ſeeks not to repreſs them, 


but takes a pleaſure in continuing to 
talk of you. Sometimes ſhe makes 
her little girl play the air you were 
ſo fond of, and to which you com- 
poſed an accompaniment. On theſe 
occaſions this worthy mother ſeems 
to hear her little girl's voice, with ad- 
ditional fondneſs, and to recal, with 
ſecret 
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ſecret delight, all the eareſſes, all the 
little attentions her children received 
at your hands. 

I, ſhould have continued longer to 
enjoy the ſociety of a lady, who in- 
tereſted me on ſo many various ac- 
1 counts, had not decency obliged me 
to limit my ſtay at Clermont to a 
ſingle day. But I departed in the 
2 hope of returning more than once, 
when you will often become the ſub- 
ject of our converſation, May this 
idea enable you to ſupport an eternal 
4 1 ſlavery, on which I cannot 3 
without horror. | 
Adieu, my dear friend, a "A aſ⸗ 
ſured I will do all in my power, to 
realize the hopes of Madame de 
Clermont. | 
P. S. I did not forget Mathurin, 
His little family are all extremely 
happy ; but I think he would be Kill 
happier, if you could now and then 
| come 
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come to ſee him. Theſe good peo- 
ple regret you fincerely. They have 
not forgot that to you they owe their 
life, and all the comforts they en- 


joy. 


LETTER XXXV. 


War pleaſure, my dear Dormeuille, 
your letter has given me! Ah! how 
often did I read it, and bedew it with 
the tears of ſenſibility and joy. You 
have, then performed the journey I 
ſo much wiſhed. This inſtance of 
aſſiduity, is a new proof of your 
friendſhip ; which, far from being 
diſmayed at my eriefts and misfor- 
tunes, only becomes more zealouſly 
active, 
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active, and more tenderly affec- 
tionate. | | 

You have ſeen my mother, and ſhe 
talked of me. Her expreſſions of 
kindneſs are very ſoothing to me; 
but tell her to give herſelf no un- 
eaſineſs concerning my preſent con- 
dition. Aſſure her I am not unhap- 
py, and that the idea of having the 
moſt amiable, the moſt virtuous of 
mothers, will alone ſuffice to make 
me completely bleſſed. | 

My dear Dormeuille, are you not 
enchanted with this adorable mother ? 
You muſt acknowledge it 1s uncom- 
mon to find ſo much beauty and in- 
telligence, ſo much genius and ſweet- 
neſs, united in one woman. There is 
a certain indeſcribable charm in every 
thing ſhe ſays or does, which, as it 
were, pervades her whole character, 
and inſpires every one with reſpect 
and love. | 
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I cannot then be ſurpriſed at the 


intereſt ſhe excites in you, or the ſa- 


crifice you are about to make to be 


her neighbour. I know I am in ſome "i 
degree the cauſe of your determina- 
tion, and this idea delights me. It 


would, if poſſible, increaſe my at- 1 


tachment to you. 


happy. I ke you are flattering 


me? How is it poſſible, that deſpi- 


cable Marquis ſhould fo ſuddenly have 7 
changed. Can a regard to juſtice Þ 
ever influence a depraved heart? No, 
the fact, I imagine, is, that his in- ; 
difference induces him to leave the 
objects that ſurround him, quiet and 1 


undiſturbed. 


What you ſay of the children, at 
once pleaſes and affects me. I am 
very fond of thoſe dear little crea- | 


tures. Faithful emblems of inno- 48 


cence and truth, their careſſes may 
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be received with confidence, while 
thoſe of men, alas are too am + 
fidious. 


Yes, I omits with tranſi, 


the moments I have pafſed with Ma- 
dame de Clermont's children ; ſome- 
times joining in their innocent diver- 
ſions, as if I had been their little 
playfellow, ſometimes ſupplying the 
place of their mother, in the culti- 
vation of the happy diſpoſitions they 
have received from nature, 

I joined in their amuſement with a 
heart-felt intereſt, and was more at- 
tached to the objects they delighted 
in, than to my own pleafures. The 
ſtrength of my affection was aſtoniſh- 
ing. Alas! I felt, without knowing 
it, the ſecret ties 10 which l — 
united us. 

What delightful @enfarions they 
awakened in my boſom! When 1 
beheld them ſo lovely and ſo gay, 


when 


. 
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when I ſaid to myſelf, * Theſe chil- 
dren then are happy,” I participated 
in the enjoyment which their igno- 
rance of any other ſtate ſeemed to 

render ſecure. Strangers to anxiety 

and pain, they abandoned themſelves, 
without reſerve, to that ſacred ſenti- 

ment of joy and. pleaſure which com- 
mences with our earlieſt wants, or, 
rather, with exiſtence itſelf. We im- 
bibe it with our milk, and it grows 
ſtronger by continually repoſing on the 
breaſt of her who gave us life. Ah! 
Why muſt ſuch tranſporting thoughts 
be mingled with ſo many bitter or- | 
rows and vexations ? 

Her reflections regarding whatever 
may render my future deſtiny more 
happy, are judicious, and natural to a - 
mind which is conſtantly ſeeking to 
benefit every one who has the good 
fortune to know her. She ſeems to 
be well acquainted with my heart, for 
rr bg ſhe 
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ſhe ſpeaks of your friendſhip as one 
of my moſt lively enjoyments. Yes, 
Dormeuille, my thoughts are ever oc- 
cupied with you, and you are a prin- 
cipal object in all my reveries. Your 
image conſtantly accompanies me, 
and often conſoles me in my afflic- 
tions. I often trace back the time to 
the commencement of our friendſhip, 
and recal the pleaſure we both en- 
joyed in communicating to each other 
our moſt ſecret thoughts. I remem- 
ber our mutual hints and advice re- 
lative to our various purſuits and 
literary ſtudies, given with ſuch diſ- 
intereſted enthuſiaſm, and received 
with ſuch pure ſatisfaction; the eager» 
neſs with which we quitted our com- 
panions to be together and enjoy each 
other's company, becauſe we only 
found in each other that harmony of 
ſentiment, that uniſon of character, 
which alone forms real friendſhips, 
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and proves to mankind there is no 
true felicity but in the union of 
the heart. Imagination revives our 
diſputes relative to the arts and ſci- 
ences, which you diſcuſſed with ſo 
much genius and candor, I renew our 
ruſtic walks and the ſacred enthu- 
ſiaſm that animated us when contem- 


_ plating the works of nature. Theſe 


ſweet remembrances often bid the tear 
of pleaſure trickle down my cheek. 
Who would imagine that, impriſoned 
in a ſolitary chamber, where every 
thing wears the aſpect of melancholy 
ſadneſs, I ſhould ſometimes taſte the 
molt exquiſite enjoyments ? No, Dor- 


meuille, there is no priſon ſo dark 


and gloomy that friendſhip cannot il- 
liminate, no condition ſo miſerable, 
on which her conſolations cannot ſhed 
a OE balm, 
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LETTER XXXVI. 


Che pin d'un giorno & la vita mortale, 
Nubilo, breve, freddo, e pien di noia; 
Che pin bella parer, ma nulla vale? 


What elſe is life but winter's diſmal day ? 
How ſhort, how clouded, cold; and full of 
grief, | 
And tho' at firſt ſome joys it may diſplay, 
We ſoon but pant for Death's fad laſt relief. 


x ] am extremely grateful for your 
kind ſolicitudes concerning my ſitua- 
tion: but if your ſenſibility gave 
them birth, your reaſon ſhould have 
diiſnpated them, and have led you #0 
© diſcover, in my ſilence, grounds ra- 
= ther of tranquillity than of fear, I 
have as yet faid nothing of my reli- 
2X gious mode of life. Is not this a 
JF fufficient proof that, inſtead of having 
the effect you attribute to it, I have 
S D 2 thence 
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thence experienced no painful im- 
preſſions ? In fact, it has occupied my 
mind but little: for alas! I have 
ſpent more time with my friends than 
in the diſcharge of my newly-con- 


tracted duties. How then, my dear 43 


Dormeuille, could you, who are ſo 
well acquainted with my character, 
imagine I was tormented by ſecret 
pains, cauſed by repentance ? Natu- 
rally frank and communicative, my 
heart has too much pleaſure in de- 
claring to you every feeling it expe- 
riences, to be capable of concealment. 
Do you not know how incapable I 
am of diſguiſing my ſentiments ? 
When I am unhappy, you have ob- 1 


ſerved a thouſand times that every | 


thing takes the impreſſion of my ſuf- 4 


ferings, even my very ſmile of plea- 4 
ſure. My pen would then in vain * 
attempt to expreſs ſentiments of tran- 


quillity and happineſs, and the gayeſt A 
I could WY 
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could preſent would, in ſpite of. my 
endeavours, aſſume a gloomy air of 
ſadneſs and of mourning. | 

Be aſſured then, my dear friend, the 
bonds I have voluntarily received af- 
ford me no cauſe of affliction, On 
the contrary, I find in theſe peaceful 
retreats a thouſand conſolations to my 
ſorrows. My mind grows ſtronger 
in the boſom of nature, and my heart 
indulges in uninterrupted reflections 


on thoſe I love and eſteem, 


I confeſs, however, that when I 


XX firſt entered my cell I experienced a 


kind of cruel ſhuddering. The recol- 


lection of my misfortunes ſuddenly 


returned, and I wept and ſighed bit- 
terly at my unhappy lot. But ſoon 
your letters adminiſtered the balm of 


conſolation, and I felt how much the 


ſorrow of having loſt my friend might 
be ſoftened by the ſweet remem-- 
1 brances 
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brances he had impreſſed upon my 
heart. Eo 
Having thus receovered the exer- 
_ ciſe of my reaſon ſufficiently to view 
objects in their true colours, my con- 
dition began to appear a ſource of fe- 
ticity for every wiſe man, and of confo- 
lation for the unfortunate, In fact, 
what more can be deſired than a life 
of purity and frugality, where, freed 
from the ſtorms of ambition and 
the diſtractions of vanity, we may en- 
joy, beneath the primitive cloathing 
of the patriarchs, their ancient inno- 
cence and their uninterrupted happi- 
neſs ? 
I do not view this condition with a 
religious eye ; for every virtuous man 
will ever be worthy the favors of 
heaven, But I diſcover in it every 
thing that can aſſiſt the practice of 
ſound philoſophy, every thing that 
| can 
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can unfold and preſerve the moſt im- 
portant virtues. In the world, we are 
carried away, in ſpite of ourſelves, 
by innumerable corruptions; whereas 
here we behold nature pure and un- 
contaminated. Removed from luxury 
and intemperance, which are the moſt 
dangerous ſources of vice, we may 
eaſily ſatisfy our few wants; and thus 


_ circumſcribed within ourſelves, and 


freed from the ſolicitations of deſire, 
what impure ideas can the mind ever 


be tempted to indulge? Each vice 


would periſh of itſelf in folitude, were 
it poſſible it could find admiſſion 


there. Every thing that ſurrounds 


the individual gives ſtrength to the 
love of virtue and to every thing that 
can add true dignity to man, and, by 
teaching him to think, ſhows how 
many inexhauſtible pleaſures lie hid- 
den in the ſecret receſſes of the foul. 
The man who knows how to live ab- 
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folutely alone, and totally deſtitute of 
all communication with his ſpecies, 
would be perfect. He would know 
no privation, and, hke the Grecian 
ſage, he might ſay, “ I carry all I 
have within me.” 

Yet I deſire not this perfection. I 


prefer even the torments J ſuffer to 


the greateſt pleaſures, that indifference 
affords. Friendſhip is my only good. 
Alas! I only preſerve her bleſſings 
moiſtened with tears, and the more 
ſhe forces me to weep, the more I 
love and cheriſh her delights. 


LETTER XXXVII. 


On! My friend, have 3 
is the human heart! Of all the won- 
ders, the world exhibits, this is the 
1 moſt 


1 4 
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moſt aſtoniſhing. How it changes 
from one moment to another! The 
fluttering butterfly cannot be more in- 
conſtant—a ſhrivelled leaf is leſs the 
ſport of the ruſtling winds. | 

But what means this preamble ? 
you will ſay. My friend, you will 
not eaſily imagine. During the in- 
terval of more than a month, that 
has elapſed ſince you heard from me, 
what ſtrange events have taken place ! 
Liſten to my tale, and compaſſionate 
the moſt unfortunate of mankind. 

I fondly imagined I had at laſt 
found, in this tranquil retreat, that 
peace, I had ſo long ſought in vain, 
No longer uneaſy concerning the. fate 
of my mother, and happy in a con- 
templative life, where I might give a 
free looſe to my thoughts, and col- 
lect all the grand truths of nature, I 
often ſaid to myſelf, « This alone is 
true happineſs;” and I purſued its plea- 

Ds ſures 
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fures without referve. In the inter- 
vals between the hours of prayer I re- 
tired to my cell, and abandoned my- 
felf to the reveries, you know my habit 
of indulging. What a crowd of ideas 
fucceſſively filled my mind, paſſing 
and repaſſing with extreme rapidity, 
always in ſtrange diſorder and confu- 
ſion. Made up of the recollection of 
all 1 had ever done or thought, the 
beginning and the end often exchanged 
places, yet all was intereſting. Twas 
a paſtime that afforded me a real de- 
light. | = 

J was fond alſo of recollecting the 
objects of my early ſtudies. Though 
not poſſeſſed of a ſingle book, the fea 
having ſwallowed up every thing I 
poſſeſſed, yet 1 have ſcarce loſt any 
part of what I have ever learnt. Thus 
I felt the advantage of a good educa- 
tion, and the importance of reading 
ſew and well-choſen works. A rapid 
| MY "ns 
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and extenſive peruſal of books often 
fatigues the mind, without rendering 
it productive; whereas a well- ſelected 
courſe of ſtudy, accompanied with 
much reflection, unfolds the intellect 
naturally and without effort, and ren- 
ders it rich and fertile, almoſt with- 
out intending it. What a pleaſure it 
was to me to run over in my mind 
my Homer, my Virgil, my Plutarch, 
and the charming Rouſſeau! I always 
ſeemed to have them with me, and 
to be actually converſing with thoſe 
great men, Yet I recurred molt fre- 
quently to Rouſſeau, becauſe, in his 
fublime and charming -thoughts, I 
found that harmony with nature, which 
evinces a purity of mind, and that ami- 
able philotophy, which, laying down 
the truth with a union of ſtrength and 
ſweetneſs in apparently unſtudied lan- 
guage, at once enen no OG 
the heart, 
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Such was the manner in which I 
paſſed my days. I was not, as you 
perceive, deſtitute of pleaſure, and 
I was able to taſte ſufficiently of 
variety, to continue all its attrac- 
tive delights. As you love to hear 
the minuteſt particulars that concern 
your friend, I ſhall not-omit any W. 
that can intereſt you. | 

One day in every week we have 


liberty to walk in a wood ſituated 


behind the monaſtery, where we 
are all allowed to converſe toge- 
ther. In lieu of joining the other 
friars, I generally walked alone, and 
ſeated myſelf in a grotto, formed by 
the hand of nature, in a large maſs of 
grey rock, ſituated in the fartheſt re- 
ceſſes of the wood, and forming the 
limits of the territories belonging to 
this community. The pictureſque 


form and appearance of this grotto, 


and the beautiful manner in which it 
13 
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is ornamented within, were particu- 


larly pleaſing to me. Shells of every 
form, difpoſed without order or regu- 
larity, are bordered with a beautiful 
moſs, whoſe verdure add new luſtre 
to their varying hues. Pyrites and 
Stalactites, in every variety of form, 
embelliſh this peaceful retreat with 
their brilliant chryſtalliſations, and pre- 
ſents innumerabie objects of medita- 
tion and of pleaſure. A luxury of 
delight almoſt inebriated me to ex- 
taſy, as I repoſed in this favorite 
grotto, reclining on its moſſy floor, 
and indulging freely in my reveries, 
while liſtening to the melancholy mur- 
murs of a rill that filters through the 
roof, and divides into innumerable 
chryſtals all the variegated produc- 

tions that ſmiled around me. 
My cuſtom of repairing to this ſpot 
had attached me to it, and none but 
myſelf ever viſited it. My foul ſeem- 
| Na 1 S 
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ed as it were to reſide there, and I 


regarded it as my peculiar property. 


Every thing I there beheld confti- 


tuted my treaſure, When I per- 
ceived a new plant ſpring up, I wa- 
tered it with care, and rejoiced at 
feeing my little wealth increaſe. If I 
diſcovered a neſt of birds in the fo- 
liage of a neighbouring buſh, or in a 
hollow among the rock-, I protected 
them againſt birds of prey, by con- 
cealing them with branches of trees. 
I carried bread for the young, and 
watched their growth; and my plea- 
fure encreaſed as they advanced. 
They were new companions for the 
poor ſolitary inhabitant of a cell ; and 
finding in my little domain, liberty, 
abundance, and hoſpitality, they con- 
tinued to be my gueſts, 
„ Nor winged their airy flight away.” 
No ſovereign ever contemplated 
his boundleſs territories with ſo pure 
a a plea» 
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_ 2 pleaſure, ſo ſweet a delight, as that 
with which I viewed my. plants, my 
W and my birds. / 

Alas! why was I not content with 
this unmixed happimeſs, the moſt ſo- 
lid bleſſing, Nature can afford to 

man? A fooliſh with has deprived me 
of it, and J have loſt it, perhaps for 
ever. 

You cannot, my dear Dormeuille, 
foreſee what is to follow all this long 
deſcription, I weary your patience, 
but I fear to incur your cenſure, and I 
am deſirous to delay its ſeverity as 
long as poſſible. What will my 
friend ſay to my weakneſs? I tremble 
to anticipate your reply. No matter 
—we ought always to ſhew ourſelves 
ſuch as we really are. Frankneſs is 
the firſt virtue in the code of friend- 
_ ſhip. 

Walking one day in the neigh- 
bourhood of my grotto, and contem- 


plating 
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plating the beautiful rural cottages, and 
country houſes around, I found my 
view limited to the eaſtward by the 
rocks that terminated the wood, I 
climbed them with difficulty, and at 
length gained their ſummit, where I 
beheld, in all its extent, the fineſt 
proſpect the eye of man can behold. 
Smiling and luxuriant meadows ex- 
tended to the baſe of the ſteep and 
diſtant mountains, whoſe frowning 
aſpect formed an awful contraſt to the 
plain, A range of riſing grounds 
ſpangled beautifully with field flowers, 
ſkirted the gloomy foreſts, and fertile 
paſtures, and innumerable villages 
were diſperſed around, at ſmall diſ- 
tances from each other; the whole 
terminating with a view of the ſea, 
whoſe waves chaſed each other with 
melancholy murmurs to the ſnore. 

But the dell at the botrom of the 


valley pleaſed me moſt, becauſe more 


within 
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within the reach of the eye. Great 
maſſes ſcarcely admit more than a. 
general glance at their wild and ſavage 
magnificence, while the ſcenery of a 
home proſpect, ſolicits minuter exa- 
mination, and attaches the heart by the 
intereſting pictures it exhibits. My 
eye repoſed with delight on the rich 
and beautiful verdure, and the flocks 
that were feeding in tranquillity in the 
extenſive paſtures, watered by rivulets 
of pure and liquid chryſtal. Theſe 
ſtreamlets ſkirted with their meanders 
the neighbouring hills, and ſoftly 
murmuring along their ſtony., bed, 
among interweaving branches, or 
ſilently gliding along the heath, united 
in a vaſt lake, in the midſt of which 
is a ſmall iſland crowned with a 
rich cluſter of trees, preſenting to 
the eye, all the delights of ſhade and 
verdure. A little farther is a garden 

richly 
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richly ſtocked with fruit trees, and a 
houſe of ſimple and ancient archi- 
tecture. By the tower, at one of the 
extremities, I imagined it to be a con- 
vent, and was confirmed in this opi- 
nion, by obſerving ſeveral nuns, 
dreſſed in black, come out into the 
the garden. The ſimilarity of their 
condition to my own, rendered them 
extremely intereſting to me, and my 
eye purſued them through the various 
walks, while innumerable reflections 
and conjectures on their motives for 
having thus quitted the world, their 
parents, and their friends for ever, 
preſſed upon my mind. Preſently 
after I ſaw a crowd of young women, 
of whoſe moſt charming figures I could 
only ſnatch a haſty glance, as the ra- 
pidity and variety of their motions, did 
not admit of my fixing my eyes long 
on any in particular. Some of them 
| were 
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were gathering flowers, ſome amuſed 
themſelves by purſuing their compa- 
nions through innumerable winding 
paths, and ſome went arm 1n arm, 
dancing and ſinging ; while others 
walked gravely along, and ſeemed 
engaged in ſerious converſation. 1 
vie wed with inexpreſſible delight, this 
moving picture of youthful gaiety, 
which exhibited the moſt uner- 
rupted innocence in all its purity. 
But ſuddenly another train of ideas 
threw a gloom over my mind. This 
youthful band, faid I, but reſembles 
an aviary of birds, fluttering and mur-- 
muring at the ſlavery that enchains 
them. Ah! how they ſeem to de- 
light in a momentary interval of 
liberty, whoſe rarity increaſes its 
value! Its duration is ſhort, and it 
is limited by a ſevere and inexorable 
regulation. Can pleaſure be thus 
5 obſe- 
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obſequious? can ſhe come and go at 
the command of monkiſh auſte- 
rity ? | 

One of theſe young 1 now 
ſeparated from her companions, and 
entered the orchard that lies between 
the garden and the hill on which + 
was placed. She took a few turngy, 
and then ſat down at the foot of © E.. 
tree. Her penſive air, her noble 
and modeſt mein, attracted my at- 
tention, and engroſſed my thoughts 
from every other obje&t. Why, ſaid 
, does ſhe thus prefer ſolitude to the 
ſociety of her young companions? 
what ſecret grief preys upon her 
mind ?—I was loſt in a train of reve- 
ries, and one gloomy idea was ſuc- 
ceeded by another of ſtill darker hor- 
ror. I immediately began to ima- 
gine this young creature was the moſt 
unte of women, though ten 
minutes 


* 
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minutes had not elapſed ſince I firſt 
beheld her, and all I knew of her was 
her figure and her dreſs; for as ſhe 
fat nearly fronting the convent, I had 
not yet become acquainted with her 
features. Do not wonder, my dear 
friend, at what I tell you. The firſt 
want of a tender and feeling heart, 
43 when overwhelmed with misfortune, 
is not to meet the ſmiles of the 
happy, but to weep with thoſe who 
are as wretched as ourſelyes ; becauſe 
the melancholy ideas they inſpire, 
enable our hearts to expand with ſym- 
pathy. We even create imaginary 
diſtreſs, when we cannot find the 
children of misfortune around us. 
The ſight of pleaſure ſhuts up the 
avenues of ſenſibility, and encreaſes 
our ſufferings; but the proſpe& of 
grief dilates and conſoles our hearts. 
Such was, doubtleſs the cauſe of my 
reveries ; but their impreſſion was ſo 

ſtrong, 
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ſtrong, that I could not repreſs my 
deſire of ſeeing the countenance of 
her who had already excited ſo lively 
an intereſt in my heart. This, how- 
ever, appeared very difficult to ac- 
compliſh, as the orchard was ſur- 
rounded by a very high wall, and 
there were no other means to ſee over 
it, than ſtanding on the rocks where 1 
was ſituated. Every where elſe the 
ground was flat and low. However, 
I changed my ſiuation, and wandered 
from one part of the wall to another, 
purſuing it through all its windings, 
till at length I perceived a ſmall 
mount on which I placed myſelf, 
exactly oppoſite to the young perſon 
J wiſhed to obſerve, and at fo ſmall a 
diſtance from the tree where ſhe ſat, 
that had ſhe ſpoken I muſt infallibly 
have heard her voice. Her face was 
concealed behind an impenetrable 
veil, and J long waited in expecta- 

tion 
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tion of ſome favourable moment. She 
was reading with ſuch profound atten- 
tion, that ſhe did not even make the 
ſlighteſt motion, till the bell ſounded 
for us to retire, and the Father Abbe, 
who paſſed near me, ſaid to me, 
t Brother, it is time to go in.“ I 
obeyed, though not without a ſecret 
murmur at the inviolable order. 
When I had re-entered my cell, all 
my thoughts were engroſſed by this 
beautiful votary of ſolitude. But, how 
do you know ſhe was beautiful, you 
will ſay ?—Dormeuille, you know my 
fertile imagination. Yes, her figure 
was conſtantly before me, contem= 
plating a book, with the moſt unde- 
viating attention; My curious eye 
ſill ſeemed to run over all the charms 
of her perſon, her robe of perfect 
white, which exhibited ſo much taſte 
and ſimplicity, her beautiful hand, her 
elegant ſhape, her noble and gracious 
| mien, 
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mien—but, as my imagination could 
not be reſtrained by the veil, it ven- 
tured to raiſe it, and diſcovered the 
moſt beautiful countenance, and ſweet- 
eſt features, the moſt amiable of her ſex 
could poſſeſs. Could this idea be an 
error? Was it probable any thing com- 
mon ſhould be found among ſo many 
perfections? Such contradictions, tis 
true, ſometimes exiſt, but they are ex- 
tremely rare. The laws of ſymmetry 
and harmony, are preſerved in all the 
works of Nature, particularly in re- 
gard to women, in whom every ſpe- 
cies of beauty, and of deformity, 1s 
claſſed in the moſt diſtin&t manner. It 
appears to me, that there is a mode of 
exiſtence peculiar to each caſt of coun- 
tenance. A fine woman does not 
dreſs, or ſpeak, or move, ſhe does not 
even ſtick a pin, or tie a ribband like 
other women. The conſciouſneſs of: 


beauty, or that of wanting it, gives 
FE a cha- 
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But I purſued this train of conſe- 


quences ſtill farther. Her unremit- 
ting attention to her book, led me to 
conclude its ſubje&t was far from 
trifling, and I thence inferred, that her 
mind and underſtanding were of a 
ſuperior rank, and that no frivolity 


could harbour in her boſom. I 


pleaſed myſelf by arguing, that with 
theſe qualities, ſweetneſs of temper, 
and the moſt amiable ſenſibility, were 
congenial. 

You will laugh at my chimeras. 


Had they never been realized, I 


would alſo laugh at them.—But, let 
me finiſh this dreadful confeſſion, 

| — Every thing I obſerved in this 

young lady, awakened a tender in- 

tereſt in my boſom. She even cauſed 

in me a more than ordinary dejec-- 

tion ; becauſe, added to my own af- 
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flictions, I felt thoſe by which I ima- 
gined her oppreſſed. Perhaps, ſaid 
I, ſhe has but lately entered the con- 
vent, and this recluſe and monotonous 
life, is 1ll-ſuited to her active mind. 
To live continually under the direc- 
tion of an auſtere governeſs, and paſs 
her days with thoſe, whoſe characters 
do not harmoniſe with her own, and 
muſt appear at beſt but frivolous— 
To do every thing preciſely accord- 
ing to the preſcribed rules of the or- 
der, and not to taſte of pure liberty, 
even at the moments devoted to its 
enjoyment ; can all this compenſate 
for perpetual baniſhment from her 
paternal roof? Ah! no. She de- 
plores the loſs of a kind father, and 
a tender mother. Perhaps, ſhe de- 
plores ſome friend of her early in- 
fancy, whom ſhe ſaw with each re- 
turning day, and in whoſe boſom ſhe 

repoſed 
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repoſed all her feelings ; or a brother, 
whoſe fondneſs for ſo lovely, ſo beau- 
tiful a ſiſter, was proved by all the 
attentions of the moſt affectionate 
attachment. Unfeeling parents! How 
can you thus conſent to ſacrifice all 
that ſhould be'dear to you, to futile 
prejudices, a thouſand times more 
poiſonous to the heart, than they can 
ever be uſeful to the mind. Reflect, 
that whatever your children learn from 
ſtrangers, without your aid, but 
weakens. thoſe ſentiments of which 
Nature has formed the bonds of fa - 
mily affection, and without which 
neither virtue nor happineſs can 
exiſt, E005 2.153; 360 

I ſhould never have done, were I 
to relate all the reveries that ſprang 
from theſe ideas. Such is the wan- 
_ dering and excurſive humour of the 
ſolitary mind, that I purſued them. 


E 2 anew 
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anew each day, and at night they 
often interrupted my ſlumbers. The 
more I reflected, the more I was 
convinced of their truth, nor could 
my ſelf-love admit a belief, that an 
object ſo enchanting, was not worthy 
the love and eſteem of the whole 

world. | 
In the mean while 1 was. anxious 
again to behold my female philo- 
ſopher, and aſcertain the truth of 
my conjectures. But for this I was 
obliged to wait a week, Oh! how 
long and tedious this period appeared ! 
At length, however, it elapſed, and I 
haſtened to my obſervatory, almoſt at 
the ſame hour as before, After wait- 
ing a few minutes, ſhe again appeared 
in the garden, walked directly to the 
orchard, -arid returning to her former 
place, at che foot of the tree, reſumed 
the ſame employment. She was 
veiled as before; and, though this 
cir- 
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circumſtance afflifted me much, the 
ſecond view of her excited in me a 
moſt tender intereſt, and agitated me 
with ſtrange emotions. I watched 
with unremitting attention, every mo- 
tion ſhe made; and when, for a mo- 
ment, ſhe ceaſed to read, and ſeeming 
to reflect on the contents of her book, 
looked towards. me, | trembled, caſt 
my eyes downwards, and concealed 
myſelf by ſtooping behind the wall, 
I could not conceive the cauſe of theſe 
fears and trepidations, which to me 
were entirely new ſenſations. From 
time to time I ventured to raiſe my- 
ſelf, though not quite upright, or en- 
deavoured to diftinguiſh her through 
the plants that covered the wall. Still 
ſhe: continued intenſely bent upon her 
reading, with the moſt profound and 
unremitted attention. The more I 
obſerved her, the more I was con- 
vinced of the truth of my dreams, and 

BE was 
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was delighted to find them verified, 
One circumſtance in particular con- 
firmed the favourable opinion I had 
formed of her character. 

Hearing on a ſudden a plaintive 
bleating, which ſeemed to come from 
the extremity of the orchard, exactly 
oppoſite to me, ſhe ſtarted up, and 
ran towards the ſpot from whence it 
proceeded. Fortunately that ſpot 
was very near me, and I could diſ- 
tinctly perceive every thing that 
paſſed. She there found a little lamb, 
limping along, and dragging after it 
a long branch of hawthorn, The 
poor animal's leg was covered with 
blood, and it ſeemed, by its moans, 
to be in extreme pain; till her be- 
neficent hand relieved its anguiſh. 
It ſeemed to be conſoled by her 
cares, and turned its head towards its 
benefactreſs, in an affecting manner, 
as if 2 to relate to her all its 
N ſufferings. 
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ſufferings. She drew the thorn from 
the poor little creature's foot, with the 
utmoſt gentleneſs, then led it to a 
neighbouring fountain, waſhed its 
wounds, and gathering ſome leaves 
and herbs, bound them on the part 
with a piece of linen which ſhe tore 
from her handkerchief How her 
compaſſionate care of this poor lamb 
affected me! Ah! ſaid I, what a 
kind heart ſhe poſſeſſes! while the 
emotions ſhe awakened, moiſtened my 
eyes with delicious tears, I was ani- 
mated with a pleaſure, an extaſy I 
know not how to deſcribe, Never 
did I feel ſuch ſenſations before. 
The animal finding himſelf re- 
lieved, licked with expreſſions of gra- 
titude, the hand that ſuccoured him. 
I could not take my eyes from this 
lovely ſcene, till—the deteſtable bel 
again deſtroyed my happineſs ; and, 
full of bitter anguiſh art its intruſive 
E 4 orders, 
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orders, I turned my unwilling ſteps 
towards the lonely cloiſter. 
| 1 now, for the firſt time, conſidered 
my duty as a burden, and beginning 
to feel all the torments of repentance, 
my cell appeared to me a dungeon 
or a tomb, | 

To be thus buried and immured at 
my firſt expanſion i into life Eternal, 
indiſſoluble vows l— Oh! fatal and 
ſhort-ſighted determination But 
how vain are all retroſpective regrets! 
She who gives birth to theſe feelings, 
ought rather to prevent their riſing in 
my boſom. Had I not ſought an 
aſylum of repoſe in this ſequeſtered 
dwelling, ſhould I ever have beheld the 
object that has deſtroyed my peace ? 
But I am now more than ever a 


N — 


| — Ser to the tranquillity I purtued. 
Every thing is become a ſource. of 
pain, r ! I know not what 
5 7 2 
1 t began 
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I began to feel ſo great an imernal 
commotion of contending paſſions, 
that I was at a loſs to conceive this new 
labyrinth in which my heart ſeemed 


to be involved. A burning heat vio- 


lently agitated my frame, nor could I 
continue a moment at reſt, My ac- 


cuſtomed meditations no longer 


pleaſed and ſoothed me, ſleep and 
repoſe were fled, and J paſſed both 
day and night, in rapidly traverſing 
my little priſon. What a contraſt be- 
tween this inſupportable agitation; and 
the ſweet abſence of care m which my 
days had hitherto glided on! Yet, the 
mere ſight of a woman has. cauſed this 
ſudden change! Where then is the 
| manly reſolution I ought to poſſeſs. — 
Fool that I was! I attempted to be- 
come a philoſopher, and I find my- 
ſelf but a child. I dared to judge of 
other men before I Was Wenn 
even . myſelf, _ 
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My thoughts, alas! were now en- 
groſſed by the young female, whom I 
thought ſo kind, ſo good, and poſ- 
ſeſſed of every virtue and every charm, 
although I had not yet even beheld her 
face. I was ſatisfied, however, with that 
which my imagination had pourtrayed. 
That countenance I ſeemed continual- 
ly to behold, while abandoning my- 
ſelf entirely to theſe thoughts, I ſat 
upon the ground, leaning my head 
againſt a ſtool, and covering my eyes 
with my hands. How many tears 
have I not ſhed in this poſture, which 
ſeemed moſt adapted to the overflow- 
ings of my heart. I had no one in 
whoſe ſympathiſing boſom to repoſe my 
cares, and I poured them forth to the 
idol before whom ] proſtrated myſelf. 

But, what will my dear friend think 
of this new weakneſs? 1 anticipate the 
reproaches, your cold reaſon will dic- 
tate to your pen. Fe pays 
5 « After 
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ce After having recently made a 
vow to devote yourſelf to a religious 
and holy life, thus ſuddenly to fall in 
love! and with whom? with a wo- 
man, of whom you have as yet, but 
obſcurely beheld the external form? 


Do you even know who ſhe is? And 


were ſhe an angel in virtue, and in 
every perfection, is it poſfible you 
ſhould ever be able to ſpeak a ſingle 
word to her? For what then can 
you hope ?” | 


For heaven's ſake, my dear friend, 
be more indulgent to the paſſions of 


human nature. More irreſiſtible than 
the moſt boiſterous winds, they faſci- 


nate and ſubdue the heart, and no 


human force is capable of oppoſing 
them. Can he who ſleeps in perfect 
ſecurity from the ſtorm, impute blame 
to the unfortunate wretch who falls a 
victim to its fury? Ah no. He will 
rather beſtow on him his compaſſion. 

| E6 I re- 
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I reſume my ſtory. You will eaſily 
imagine I now began to murmur at 
the laws which held me thus impri- 
ſoned. What would I not have given 
for permiſſion to go out for a ſingle 
moment? But to wait a whole week 
appeared impoſſible. What then muſt 
Ido? Love rendered me ingenious. 
I went to the father abbẽ, and told 
him that having a violent head- ache, 
I wiſhed to walk out a little. He 
replied, that he could not refuſe me 
what appeared ſo neceſſary to my 
health. 
What a happineſs! I heliovs 1 
ſhould have embraced the good old 
monk, but that my gratitude would 
have excited his ſuſpicions. I therefore 
thanked him in a moderate manner, 
and then haſtened to my obſervatory. 
Though I was yet a ſtranger to the 
pains of love, I foon began to fee! 
them ſeverely, Perfidious urchin !— 
5 The 
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The cup with which he intoxicates us 
is always delicious at firft, though he 
ſoon forces us to ſwallow the moſt 
bitter draughts. 115 
IJ. waited in vain Dio aum | 
en but no one appeared. Great 
God! What misfortunes did I not 
torture myſelf by imagining. - Some- 
times fearing ſhe was ill, I addreſſed 
the moſt fervent prayers to heaven 
for her recovery, and would have 
facrificed half my life. to have ſpared 
her the lighteſt pain. Sometimes J 
imagined ſhe had quitted the convent, 
and was returned to her family. This 
idea tormented me ſtill more than 
the former, for it left me totally deſti- 
tute of hope. I did not, however, 
too eaſily admit the truth of theſe con- 
jectures, and flattered myſelf, her ab- 
ſence only proceeded from a rule 
fimilar to that of our own monaſtery, 
which did not permit us to go out 
every 
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every day. © To-morrow, perhaps,” 
ſaid I, © I ſhall be more fortunate.” - 
I returned full of this hope, which 
ſomewhat cheered my ſadneſs, and 
rendered my diſappointment leſs in- 
ne: | 

In my way I paſſed near my 65 
vorite grotto, which 1 entered. But 
alas! I no longer found that ſoothing 
pleaſure in ſolitude, which exiſts but 
when the paſſions are at reſt. The 
birds approached me, and lighted near 
my feet, as I had accuſtomed them, 
but my heart refuſed them its former 
intereſt; for it demanded an object, 
whoſe ſenſibility might anſwer its ten- 
der emotions with mutual attachment. 

I re-entered my cell full of afflic- 
tion, and abſorbed in profound me- 
lancholy. Alas! my dear friend, how 
frequently did I reflect on your kind- 
neſs and compaſſion. What would I 
not have given to have had you with 


me, 
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me, and to have told you how wretch- 
ed I was! To a heart oppreſſed with 
grief how ſoothing is the balm of con- 
fidential friendſhip ! 

The next day I repeated my ap- 
plication, under the ſame pretext, and 
now I no ſooner arrived at the ac- 
cuſtomed ſpot than I perceived—yes, 


I perceived the moſt beautiful, the 


moſt adorable. object all nature can 
_ exhibit. She advanced ſlowly, with a 
dee ply- reflective air, and took her fa- 
vorite ſeat under her accuſtomed tree. 
I now felt happineſs again to dawn 
upon my ſoul and thrill through every 
vein, As it ſpread throughout my 
frame, it ſeemed to revive me, as the 
dew of heaven re-animates a plant, 
drooping under a too fervid ſun. 

Do I then again behold thee ?”» 
ſaid I, with tranſport. « My fears were 
all chimerical, Oh! heaven! Oh! 
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protector of the wretched ! may ſhe 
long repoſe in yonder manſion, - and 
may this tree, of whoſe ſhade ſhe is ſo 
fond, and where -I can behold her 
without danger, ever continue to be 
her loved retreat.” 

Though ſhe till wore her on 1 
found in this privation new reaſon to 
admire her; for it ſeemed to indicate 
an extreme modeſty, which enhanced 
the charms of her beauty. Love is 
equally ingenious in creating imagi- 
nary pleaſures as in producing unſub- 
ſtantial pains. In ſhort, I was con- 
vinced ſhe was a perfect beauty; and 
poſſeſſed of every attraction in the 
moſt exquiſite degree. I conſidered 
her as an angel, and loved her with 


ſenſations and emotions, I had never 
before experienced. Never did mortal 


inſpire: me with ſuch celeſtial 
This time ſhe had no book: er 


ſole employment was reflection. Her 


thoughts 
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thoughts ſeemed to be extremely in- 
tereſting, for ſhe was profoundly en- 
gaged in meditation. She was, how- 
ever, ſuddenly rouſed from them by 
the little lamb, who had perceived her 
from. a diſtance, and came running 
up to its benefactreſs, rene wing its ex- 
preſſions of gratitude. I was pleaſed 
with the animal's lively remembrance, 
which made me love it ſo tenderly, 
that had I been near erough, I ſhould 
have kiſſed it with tranſport: | 
After careſſing it with great ſweet- 

neſs, and holding it cloſely embraced 
for ſome minutes, ſhe roſe. At that 
moment | felt extremely agitated ; par- 
ticularly when I perceived that ſhe 
turned into a path, hieb brought her 
dci near me. at every lep ſne 
took, my heart rebounded with joy, 
andithgilled with the trepidations of 
fear. My boſom heaved with palpi- 
tation, and my lips were unable to 

articulate - 
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articulate a ſingle word. But what 
violent emotion did I feel when— 
Oh! how can I deſcribe it?—when 
her veil caught upon a branch, and 
I faw—yes, I ſaw the moſt beautiful, 
the moſt- adorable of human features. 
—] then entirely loſt the command 
of myſelf, and ſcreamed with joy and 
admiration. —She heard me, turned 
her eyes towards me, obſerved my 
agitation, (ſhe was not above twenty 
paces from me) made an involuntary 
movement of ſurprize, bluſhed, and 
returned, with an affrighted air, to "we 
convent. ' 

Ah! What comfort this view ad- 
miniſtered to my afflicted heart! By 
degrees I recovered myſelf. Had my 
emotion continued, I ſhould have 
ſunk under its violence. When I re- 
covered the uſe of my reaſongT ar- 
gued thus with myſelf. Why fo 

much agitation ? How can ſo- ſweet 

a look 


\ 
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a look affect me more terribly than 
thunder itſelf ?—Surely my ſenſes are 
deranged. I intereſt myſelf in this 
young creature, becauſe ſhe ſeems to 
poſſeſs the moſt uncommon charms, 
But why can I not think of her with- 
out experiencing ſo much pain? Is 
it poſſible that her approach ſhould 
have excited ſuch diſturbance in my 
breaſt ? This, then, is that love which, 


as yet, I have only read of in ro- 


mances. The ills of lovers hitherto 
appeared incredible and ridiculous.— 
Alas! how unjuſt were my cenſures, 
when I attempted to judge of what 
was totally unknown to me.” 

When I re-entered my cell, I 
locked my door, as if I had been 
afraid of being ſeen, or my fooliſh 
paſſion were written in my counte- 


a — I abandoned myſelf 


to all the vehemence of my emotions. 
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My * followed each other with a 
rapidity that prevented my pauſing 
upon any. An inconceivable confu- 
ſion diſturbed my mind. One mo- 
ment her form floated before my eyes, 
the next ſhe vaniſhed from my view, 
Then the tree, the book, the lamb, 
preſented t themſelves. This perturba- 
tion of my thoughts, this ſtrange in- 
coherency of ſenſation, gave me ſome 
uneaſineſs, and I imagined my poor 
brain had ſuffered a fatal revolus 
tion. F ortunately, I ſoon recovered 
myſelf, and my ideas became clearer 
and more fixed. Then I ſeemed ex- 
eluſively to behold the object I adored, 
and felt the ſoothing. pleaſure of con- 
templating her alone. My enthuſiaſm 
was. now no longer chimerical, ſince 
ber features were known to me. Can 
you believe it? They wen early 
ſimilar to the picture my imagination 
had drawn. The fame eyes, the 

|; | ſame 
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ſame mouth, the ſame caſt of coun- 
tenance. Ah! Dormeuille, how a- 
dorable is her form! Could you but 
behold her, even you would not re- 
fuſe her the tendereſt regard. You 
would no longer be a cold and indif- 
ferent! philoſopher. Her very looks 
are faſcinating, and how attractively 
amiable is her ſmile! An angelic 
ſweetneſs is pourtrayed in her coun- 
tenance, and ſoftened by a ſhade of 
melancholy: that evinces a moſt tender 
ſenſibility of heart. Such a woman 
cannot love with fli ght attachment: 
but who is the mortal that can de- 
ſave Rer heise ?: 021319781 to 
I taſted an inexpreſſible pleaſure in 
thinking of her, and reflecting on her 
virtues, on the graceful majeſty of her 
deportment, the elegance of her ſhape, ; 
charming ſimplicity of her dreſs; 
her beautiful hand, her delicate foot, 
her elear complexion, varied with a 


17 gentle 
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gentle glow, with which ſome hand 


divine ſeemed to have adorned it, her 
fine black eyes, her hair, that curled 
with enchanting negligence : and when 
I had completed the enumeration of 
all her beauties, I repeated it again 
and again. In this manner I paſſed 
the greater part of the night, which 
was by no means one of the leaſt 
happy of my life. But of all the de- 
lights theſe thoughts procured me, 
the moſt exquiſite was—a miracle, you 
would believe of no one but my- 
ſelf. —You know how fond I always 
was of drawing, and that it was one 
of my favourite amuſements, During 
my amorous reveries, I-took my pen- 
cil from time to time, and endea- 
voured to pourtray the adorable fea- 
tures that continually preſented them- 
ſelves to my imagination. But I Was 
always diſguſted with my perform- 
ance, becauſe I could not give it all 


. © *% 


the- 
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the beauty of the original. Once, 


however, I felt inſpired by a ſacred 


tranſport—a celeſtial ray illumined- 
my imagination, and I produced up- 
on the paper the true image of her 


who 1s the arbitreſs of my deſtiny ; 


and, as if ſome. God had guided my 


hand, I drew that angelic figure ſo 
perfectly accurate, that I fell upon my 


knees before the work of my own, 
hand, abſorbed in love and veneration, 
as if I had been in the preſence of the 


original, 
When this firſt enthuſiaſm had "IM 


ſided, I again examined my work, and . 
found the . reſemblance equally ſtri- 
king. I was myſelf highly aſtoniſhed , 


at it, as it had not coſt me half an 


hour's application. Love had, for 


once, lent me genius and talents. 
Ahl how dear this portrait was to 


my heart. I could not ceaſe to con- 
template it—and to declare to it all 


that 
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that T ought to conceal from the whole 
world. I wrote behind it theſe 
words, Oh how I adore thee,” 

and having hung it on the favorite 
tree, I haſtily withdrew. N 

I then repaired to my obſerva- 
tory behind the wall, and, waiting 
for the moment of her appearance, 
felt a violent trepidation, which in- 
creaſed. whenever I looked towards 
the tree, while innumerable appre- 
henſions at once oppreſſed me. Had 
I been ſeen by any one, or had any 
other young perſon approached the 
tree before her, I was ruined. — 
ce What effect, ſaid I, can this Por- 
trait produce? — Will ſhe contemplate 
it with pleaſure or indifference ?”— 
What cruel. perplexity !—At length 
ſhe came—but accompanied by one 
of her youthful friends. What à mis- 
fortune! As they advanced how my 


heart * entered the orchard— 
8 they 
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they approached the tree—my palpita- 

tion became violent—fortunately, her 
friend ſtopped to obſerve a plant, while 
ſhe approached alone, with downcaſt 
eye, and à more reflective. air than 
uſual. When ſhe came to the foot of 
the tree and ſaw the portrait, what 
aſtoniſhment ſhe ſeemed to expreſs! 
At length ſhe looked towards me, and 

perceived me; for I know not ho 
had ventured to ſhow myſelf more 

openly than before. My emotion 
ſeemed forcibly to ſtrike her; ſhe 
bluſhed and turned pale alternately, 
and her eyes became wild. But when 
her friend came up to her—Hea- 
vens! what was my happineſs! when 
[ ſaw her quickly ſnatch the picture 
from the tree, and with an air of myſ- 
tery put it in her pocket, Her 
friend was uneaſy at her ſudden pale- 
neſs, and enquired the cauſe; but ſhe 
ſeemed to make her an evaſive anſwer, 

Vo. II. F and 
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LL and they ſoon after returned to the 
convent. 
I cannot deſcribe to you, my friend, 
all the happineſs I felt at this delicious 
moment. What I had obſerved, was 
highly favourable to my paſſion; her 
emotion at beholding the portrait, her 
hurry to ſnatch it from the tree, her 
concealing it from her young com- 
"panion—— Certainly, ſaid I, ſhe can- 
not then have beheld me with total 
indifference. Yet how is it poſſible a 
ſingle look ſhould produce ſuch an 
effet ?—'Tis true my own heart 
yielded to as ſlight an attack ; but ſhe 
| —ſhe is an angel, whom to ſce is to 
be enamoured with her beauty, and to 
be faſcinated by her charms. But am I, 
(the moſt miſerable, the moſt melan- 
choly of mankind) am I formed to be 
beloved by the moſt beautiful, the moſt 
perfect of all nature's works ?—Yct 
notwithſtanding all the reaſons that 
ſhout 
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ſhould have convinced me of my error, 
J could not prevail on myſelf to diſbe- 
lieve, what ſo exquiſitely flattered me. 
No, it was impoſſible not to prefer a 
pleaſing error to a deſtructive truth, 
Doubtleſs ſhe perceived in my coun- 
tenance the marks of a tender heart, 
and the expreſſion of the love ſhe had 


awakened in me. Perhaps we breath- 


ed that ſympathy of ſentiment, which 


cauſes thoſe who feel it, to reciprocate 


each other's ſenſations and affections, 
even at firſt ſight, Ah! were my 
hopes but true, I ſhould be the hap- 
pieſt of mortals.—But I may at leaſt 
aſpire to be her friend : for though 


ſhe is the moſt perfect of womankind 


and I but a mere man, yet my heart 
is full of that tenderneſs and ſenſibi- 
lity which alone can love for ever, or 
form the happineſs of the object of 
our affections. 
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Though my heart overflowed with 
theſe tranſporting ideas, this delight- 
ful train did not continue long. Hap- 
pineſs, alas! is but the ephemeral 
phantom of a moment. 

My dear friend, I have not ſeen her 
ſince, though more than a week has 
elapſed. Often have I repaired to 
my obſervatory, yet always in vain; 
and what drives me to deſpair, ſhe no 
longer comes out to walk : for I have 
carefully obſerved all the young board- 
ers, and I know her perſon too well 
not to diſtinguiſh her from them all, 
What then 1s the cauſe of this long 
abſence? Why totally abandon a tree 
that formerly gave her ſo much plea- 
ſure? Is it inconſtancy? No, I cannot 
believe it. Or has the portrait diſ- 
pleaſed her? Was this gentle declara- 
tion of my attachment, in her eyes, a 
blameworthy indiſcretion?— There 
is no idea, however afflicting, but 

| comes 
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comes to torment my mind in Rs 
uncertainty. 1 

Oh! my dear Dormeuille, how 
miſerable is my lot! Oh! inexorable 
fortune! *T'was not enough to be to- 
tally deſtituce of parents and relations, 
but, to fill up the meaſure of wretch- 
edneſs, I am deſtined to ſuffer the 
moſt inſupportable of all evils, that of 


loving without the leaſt hope of re- 


turn, 

No, my friend, you cannot ima- 
gine to yourſelf how much miſery this 
fatal paſſion cauſes me. I taſte not a 
momenr's repoſe, and I feel my health 
daily decline, 


Adieu my dear friend. You ſee 


all my weakneſs ; but you know my 


extreme ſenfibility. Grant me at leaft 
a little indulgence, a little tenderneſs. 


Give me, however, your candid ad- 
vice, for I have the greateſt need of 
it. My reaſon ſeems totally deſtroyed. 
| F 3 Reflect 
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Reflect for your friend on his wretch- 
ed condition, but do not t ſpeak of it 
to any one. 

Once more adieu. I dare not read 
this letter; a kind of ſhame prevents 
me from dwelling on its contents. | 


LETTER: XXXV11I 


War is not your advice, my dear 
Dormeuville, as practicable as it is juſt ? 
But it is too late to preach reaſon 
to me. Love is become completely 
my tyrant, and carries me irreſiſtibly 
away. What human power can reſiſt 
his omnipotence? Ah! my dear 
friend, I am now ſupremely happy 
I have ſeen her—I have ſpoken to 
her—She loves me—She has told me 

WF. 0 
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ſo Ves, ſhe has repeated the tender 
ſounds. 

But I muſt pauſe, that I may relate 
what J have to communicate with ſome 
degree of order. 

When I wrote laſt, I was oppreſſed 
by an almoſt inſupportable melancho- 
ly. A ſecret affliction violently agi- 


tated me, a burning fever inſenſibly - 


conſumed me, and my very exift- 
ence became a burthen ; for I was de- 
prived of all that cauld render it hap- 
Py or ſupportable. In vain did I 
ſeek for objects to divert my afflicted 
mind from 1ts anguiſh, which had en- 
tirely driven ſleep from my pillow. 
Alas! cried 1, in the utmoſt deſpair, 
has ſhe then for ever abandoned her 
dwelling—and ſhall I never behold her 
more ?—No one, who has not loved 


no one, who has not experienced a 


ſimilar privation, can conceive the 
heart-diſtracting miſery I ſuffered. 
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One night, after having been tor 
mented by the moſt horrid dreams, | 
aroſe in a ftate of wildneſs, and ſtood 


at the window, where the freſhneſs of 


the air, and the gentle ruſtiing of the 
foliage, ſomewhat calmed the emotions 
that diſturbed my ſoul, But a pro- 
found dejection ſtill remained, and all 
my thoughts were on her, who was 
the cauſe of my miſery. Ah! faid I, 
ſhe, ſhe is now at reſt. No paſſion 
chaies tranquillity from her breaſt 3 
peaceful, and undiſturbed ; becauſe 
none but the pains of love are truly 


inſupportable. Oh! moſt beautiful, 


moſt adorable of women, may you 
never feel the pangs that tear my 
heart aſunder. No, I would not even 
that you ſhould love me as I love, 
for then you would be wretched like 
myſelf; and your peace 1s more dear 
to me than my own. Ah! could 1 
remove far from you every care, and 


every 
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every pain, Ah! could I ſpare your 
heart the anguiſh of a ſingle ſigh. 
I could not reſiſt the deſire of going 
laſt night into the orchard. - What 
happineſs I promiſed myſelf in viſiting 
the favourite tree, in fitting beneath 
its foliage, in the very ſpot—Yes, my 
heart palpitated at the idea. | 
I paſſed through the long extended 
galleries of the monaſtery, and opened 
innumerable doors; then traverſing the 
garden and the wood, I climbed the 
vall, and at length arrived in the or- 
chard, As I advanced, what was my 
aſtoniſhment when I diſcovered by the 
light of the moon, a yorſhg female 
dreſſed in white, and walking to and 
fro. At firſt I could not diſcover 
whether it was her, but hiding myſelf 
in the ſhade behind ſome roſe trees 
and raſpberry buſhes, I obſerved 
her with the greateſt anxiety and 
impatience, — She advanced ſlowly 
F 5 towards 
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towards me—approached the tree— 
| ſtopped there and then looked at it 
with a ſtedfaſt eye.— At length I re- 
cognized her figure—Ah! what fenſa- 
tions I experienced? I could ſcarce- 
ly refrain from quitting my hiding 
place. My heart forced me away — 
yet my fears again reſtrained me. I 
now ſaw diſtinctly all her features: 
the moon, that reflected a ſilver 
light on every object, gently illu- 
mined her ſtill ſofter features, and de- 
corated her beauties with a pallid 
luſtre.—But why does ſhe come out 
ſo late? Alas! faid I my conjectures 
were too juſt, Yes, ſome ſecret agony 
diſturbs her mind and drives ſweet 
ſleep from her pillow. But hark; —1 
am near enough to hear her ſpeak, and 
perhaps I ſhall learn from her own lips, 
all the ſorrows that afflict her. Yes, 
'tis no idle curiofity that prompts me. 


If I am deſirous of knowing the fource 
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of her grief, 'tis but with the hope to 

ſhare, if not alleviate her afliction.- 
After contemplating the tree for 
ſome minutes, ſhe caſt her eyes upon 
the earth and ſighing, reſumed heruſual 
ſeat in profound ſilence, which to my 
impatient curioſity appeared extremely 
long. I liſtened with unremitting at- 
tention, ſcarcely daring to breathe leſt 
I ſhould loſe a ſingle word ſnhe might 
utter. If the wind did hut agitate the 
foliage I was in deſpair. I conjured all 
nature to be ſilent, leſt any interruption 
ſhould oppoſe my tender wiſhes—Ar 
length I heard a deep ſigh. Great 
God!” ſaid ſhe, © how unfortunate, 
how wretched am I!” Theſe were 
were the firſt words J ever heard her 
pronounce, and it would be impoſſible 
* to deſcribe the effect they produced on 
me. What a ſoft enchanting voice! 
What a plaintive tone ] was at once 
tranſported with pleaſure and diſ- 
tracted with the bittereſt grief.—An 
| F 6 inde- 
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indeſcribable ſympathy made me par- 
ticipate all her various emotions, and 
every word ſhe uttered penetrated my 
very ſoul. To every ſigh I ſighed 
reſponſive ; when ſhe caft her penſive 
eye on the earth, I was unable to raiſe 
mine; and when ſhe looked up to 
heaven for its pitying aid, I united in 
the imaginary prayer and ejaculation, 
In ſhort all her ſenſations were mine, 
and I ſeemed animated by the ſame 
heart that beat in her boſom, 

« Alas!” ſhe reſumed, © how pitiable 
is my lot !—muſt I then endure every 
evil at once, Oh! my heart! How 
many pangs thy ſenſibility cauſes me 
to ſuffer !—Oh ! fatal ſenſibility —with- 
out thee my life would peaceably glide 
on in uninterrupted felicity, like this ſe- 
rene and tranquil night. How ſweetly 
the ſoft brilliancy of yon orb ſcothes 
my ſoull How her melancholy aſpe& 
awakens each tender ſentiment, and 

| inclines 
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inclines to meditation! Leſs dazzling 
than the ſun, the eye may contemplate 
her luſtre without pain: and the innu- 
merable ſtars that twinkle around her, 
compoſe a more magnificent and a 
more pleaſing picture than the un- 
varying azure of the fineſt day. 

«« This ſolemn, this awful ſilence, 
declares all nature is at reſt. I alone, 
perhaps, am deprived of the bene- 
fits of repoſe. Yet how neceſlary 
to my diſtracted boſom ! Alas! how 
1 envy the happy indifference of 
my young companions! their hearts 
are awake only to friendſhip, they 
are, as yet, inſenſible to every other 
Ccare.''— | 

She then took from her pocket the 
portrait I had hung upon the tree, and 
viewed it with tenderneſs Ah! my 
friend, figure to yourſelf the agitation I 
felt and the happineſs 1enoyed, at this 
intereſting noment. 
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« Yes,” faid ſhe, * this is certainly 
my reſemblance. With what exactneſs 
he has delineated it! He has deigned 
then to think of me.—Ah ! if he did 
but love me But why ſhould this 
ſtrange idea take poſſeſſion of my 
heart? How 1s it poſſible that the 
mexe fight of a man, whom I do not 
know, ſhould thus agitate me ?—Yet 
there was ſomething in his countenance 
that affected my ſenſibility, and cauſed 
a continual emotion in my heart. I dare 
not ſee him more: my agitation would 
betray me.—Ah ! cruel neceſſityß!! 

Theſe tranſporting words had ſo 
powerful an effe& on me, that I could 
not contain the violence of my joy; 
and, without reflecting on the danger, 
1 flew to throw myſelf at her feet. 

She ſcreamed with terror, turned 
pale, and almoſt fainted away. © Be 
not alarmed,” ſaid I, ſeizing her trem- 
bling hand, „“ tis your friend, your 
| 5 | moſt 
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moſt tender friend.” At length ſhe 
recovered. But ſhe dared not either 
ſpeak to me or meet my eyes. Why 
theſe fears?” ſaid I, © am I not he 
whom you condeſcend to love ? Be- 
lieve me you are very dear to me; 
your abſence has driven me to deſpair, 
and I am only come to appeaſe my 
grief by the pleaſure of at leaſt be- 
holding the ſcenes, you fo often adorn. 
I have had the happineſs of hearing 
your avowal.— Ah! may our ſenti- 
ments ever be the ſame.” 

She fixed her eyes on me and wept. 
A tear trickled down her cheek, and I 
kiſſed it away with my lips —© Ah!” 
faid I, heſitating with confuſion, “ thus, 
thus let me ever obliterate the traces 
of your grief.“ She tried to ſpeak, 


but love, timidity, and modeſty agitated 


her ſoul, and the words died away 
—_ her ape: 


Her 
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Her ſilence afflicted me, and JI ven- 
tured to tell her ſo. At length ſhe re- 
plied with a feeble and trembling voice, 
« Have you not already heard too 
much ?” Ah ! yes,” anſwered I with 
tranſport, that ſingle ſentence was 
enough.“ 

I aroſe and ſeated myſelf beſide her, 
half intoxicated with joy and tranſport. 
I ſeemed no longer to dwell upon 
the earth. 

J could now contemplate her with- 
out reſerve. Never had ſhe appeared 
half ſo beautiful. At every look I 
diſcovered in her countenance ſome 
delicacy of feature that had hitherto 
eſcaped me, or the marks of ſome ſen- 
timent, ever flowing in new and va- 
ried expreſſion from her heart. The 
gentle reflections of the moon encreaſed 
the charming freſhneſs of her com- 
plexion, and rendered the melancholy 
of her countenance ſtill more affecting. 


What 
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What an intereſting figure! who could 
have beheld her without emotion ? 
Her eyes almoſt continually fixed 
upon the earth, her ſmile, in which 
pleaſure and fear were contending, 
the enchanting ſound of her voice, 
the tender accent of every thing ſhe 
uttered, every circumſtance that re- 
carded her, even her name filled me 
with rapturous delight. She 1s called 
Sophia. Ah! whata charming name! 
Surely there is ſomething celeſtial in 
the ſound ! | 

When we had continued together 
ſome little while, a mutual confidence 
naturally aroſe. The hearts of thoſe 
who love, ſoon coaleſce in every 
point of union. That ſentiment by 
which they are allied ſeems to de- 
clare, they are formed for each other, 
and they can no longer refuſe the 
pleaſure of mutual communication. 
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Thus it was that we gave and re- 
ceived a reciprocation of delight, in 
talking of our attachment, and of 
every thing that was intereſting to us 
both. I told her what an irreſiſtible 
paſſion ſhe had excited in me from 
the firſt moment I beheld her, and 
that it had totally deſtroyed my peace. 


IT deſcribed the uneaſineſs her melan- 


choly had cauſed me, the reveries and 
afflictions that ſucceeded, the extaſy 
with which I had delineated her. por- 
trait and her charms, and in ſhort, all 


the emotions ſhe had excited in my 


breaſt. This converſation was long, 
and I often repeated the circumſtances 
that ſwelled my paſſion ; for I de- 
lighted to multiply the expreſſions 
that beſt pourtrayed my emotions. I 
then preſſed her hand to my boſom, 
ſaying with vehemence, “Ah! Sophia, 


how I love you! Yes, I love you alone, 


and this is the firſt time J ever felt this 
tender 
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tender paſſion, Before I knew you, 1 
thought friendſhip the primary ſenti- 
ment of the heart, and I conſidered 
the empaflioned fondneſs of lovers, 
as the. delirium of folly, In fact, ſuch 
it frequently is. Bur you have taught 
me, it may ſometimes be natural and 
dignified ; and that it is even a too 
feeble homage for ſuch an union of 
beauty and virtue. Doubtleſs you 
merit infinitely more; but he who 
could pay you an adoration worthy of 
your perfections, muſt be more than 
man. Ah! Sophia, believe me I 
feel all the love of which a mortal is 
ſuſceptible, and which can never be 
obliterated from this heart, whoſe ſen- 
ſibility and affection have cauſed me 
ſuch cruel pangs. 

«© This attachment will mark the 
deftiny of my future life; I am now 
incapable either of happineſs or mi- 
ſery, of pleaſure or pain, but through 

1 you. 
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you. If you ceaſe to love me, I ſhall 
ceaſe to exiſt; but if you are as con- 
ſtant as you are lovely, ah! then 1 
ſhall be the happieſt of men. Tell 
me, then, my charmer, can you always 
love me?” | 

She fixed her eyes upon me, ſmiled, 
and in a tone of voice, which love 
rendered ſtill more affecting, Yes,” 
ſaid ſhe, I will always love you; 1 
ſwear it in the preſence of him who 
can read ,every heart; of him who 
knows that mine is governed by ſenti- 
ments of the pureſt and moſt conſtant 
ſympathy.” | 

No language can expreſs all I felt 
at this extatic moment. To lie at 
the feet of Sophia, to breathe the ſame 
air that kiſſed her lips, to preſs her 
lovely hand to my boſom, and hear 
her confeſs ſhe loved me !—Ah! why 
did not that night continue for ever? 
Our 
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Our happineſs made us forget the 
rapid flight of time, and believing we 
had but juſt met, we were aſtoniſhed 
at the unwelcome appearance of the 
dawn. Sophia perceived it firſt, and 
exclaimed, © we are ruined !'—— 
ce Ah!” replied I, © in ſuch ſociety, 
my charming Sophia, how is it poſſi- 
ble not to forget all nature—to me 
you are more than the whole univerſe 
beſides.” - "T- 
But we had no time to loſe. *T'was 
the hour when the nuns were to go to 
prayers, and had one of them appear- 
ed in the garden how dreadful would 
have been our ſituation ! We there- 
fore parted abruptly till the following 
night, and I haſtened to my-wall, from 
whence I could ſtill obſerve her in ſafety. 
There my eyes purſued her till ſhe 
entered the convent, nor did a fingle 
ſtep or motion of her lovely form, 
_ eſcape my obſervation, Every thing 
| that 
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that regarded her, intereſted me even 
to emotion. I contemplated the glow 
of the morning reflected from her 
robe, to which it gave a faint roſeate 
hue, ſomewhat reſembling the beau- 
tiful tint that adorned her lovely 
cheeks. Before ſhe entered the con- 
vent ſhe turned back. It was only 
to ſee me once more. Ah! how 
orateful did I feel for that tender 

look! | 
During the firſt moments that fol- 
lowed this delicious night, I was tranſ- 
ported with pleaſure, I felt relieved 
from a heavy burden, and I fancied no 
one could be ſo happy as myſelf, Yet 
this happineſs did not enſure me con- 
ſtant peace, or undiſturbed tranquillity, 
Sometimes it was ſo extreme as to be 
converted into pain, merely from ex- 
ceſs of pleaſure. I paced to and fro 
with agitation—I ſpoke with vehe- 
mence, my eyes gazed wildly around, 
at. 


# 
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at every woman I exclaimed, with 
admiration, © How beautiful! how 


lovely! how adorable!” and my emo- 


tions were ſo violent, that I was 
obliged to ſit down to recover my 
ſelf. command. | 

Then I felt the moſt cruel anxiety 
for the pain my happineſs might coſt 
my Sophia, She had told me, that 
as ſhe had an apartment to herſelf, no 
one would perceive her abſence, and 
that ſhe was ſo beloved by all the 
nuns, that they ſuffered her to go out 
by night as well as by day, ſo that it 
was enough if we were not actually 
ſeen together. Theſe reaſons, though 
ſufficient to quiet my apprehenſions, 
yet did not ſet my heart at reſt. Ah! 
how could I enjoy the peace of ſecu- 
rity, when the ſevereſt pangs might 
afflict, her I loved. | 

The next day was that, appointed 
for all the monks and nuns to walk 
Out, 
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out. I repaired to my obſervatory, 
but no longer beheld my Sophia alone 
or in the orchard, but walking in the 
garden with ſeveral other young peo- 
ple. She would not come there alone 
during the whole day; becauſe, as we 
underſtood each other, ſhe feared we 
might be obſerved, How whimſical 
in their fears are lovers! from the in- 
ſtant they have declared their paſſion, 
they ſeem to think all the world may 
read it in their faces, 

My firſt care was to examine by her 
countenance whether her heart was at 
eaſe. She ſeemed to enjoy the calm 
repoſe of happineſs, and I taſted with- 
out alloy the pleaſure of ENS 
her beauty. 

Had I not known "Ra true motive, 
I ſhould have ſuſpected her of coquetry; 
for ſhe poſſeſſed the moſt firiking ſu- 
periority over every thing ſhe ap- 
proached. Her dreſs was ſtill more 
ſimple 
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ſimple than uſual ; though I thought I 
could diſcover a more minute attention 


to its adjuſtment, and more of thoſe 


beautiful though faſcinating elegances 
which give taſte to the figure, without 
adding ornament to the dreſs, or 
charms to the perſon ; but which ex- 
hibit the picture of beauty with a finer 
compoſition and prove that true 
beauty, © when unadorned, 1s then 
adorned the moſt.” She exceeded 
her companions in height, and 
her grave and majeſtic air, though 
deſtitute of haughtineſs, and tempered 
with ſweetneſs, gave her the appear- 
ance of a divinity ſurrounded by her 
nymphs, who ſeemed to approach her 
with reſpectful veneration. At a little 
diſtance they laughed and danced, and 
played about, as was natural to their 
age; but when they returned to So- 
phia, and took her arm; when they 
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fixed their eyes on her, and liſtened to 
her converſation, they inconſciouſſy 
adopted her ſerious manner and tone 
of voice. Their ſteps became ſlower, 
their air leſs ſprightly; and in ſhort, 
when in her preſence, they were totally 
different from themſelves. The vir- 
tues of Sophia form a kind of electric 
atmoſphere around her, whoſe di vine 
influence purifies and transforms every 
object. With what delight did I con- 
template its effect! Oh! Sophia, 
Sophia! how ſhall I declare all 
the praiſe you merit, all the admi- 
ration and love your various excellen- 
cies awaken. 
When night returned, my happi- 
neſs was renewed; and though I could 
not have conceived it poſſible it ſhould 
increaſe, our ſecond interview was 
thouſand times more delicious than the 
former. We had now no referve or 
reſtraint, 
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reſtraint, and we ſeemed to have been 
acquainted for many years. Our love 
was pure, our hearts ſeemed ſpontane- 
ouſly to ynite, and we abandoned our- 
ſelves without controul to the expan- 
five overflowings of mutual confi- 
dence. 


Nothing can charm the mind or 
faſcinate the heart like the reciproca- 


tion of that true love, whoſe ſincerity 
and frankneſs ſuperſede the deſire to 
pleaſe, becauſe they cannot deſcend to 
its cold preciſion ; and becauſe mutual 
fondneſs excludes all ſubordinate con- 
ſiderations. The love which can in- 
vent fine-turned phraſes and flowing 
periods is not the affection that ſprings 

uncontaminared from the heart, 
When I deſcribed to Sophia what 
kind of lovers women in the polite 
circles of faſhion deſired, ſhe could 
ſcarcely comprehend me. She replied, 
© Thoſe women then do not wiſh to 
G 2 be 
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be ſincerely loved.” * Yes,” ſaid I, 
ce tis they who wiſh it moſt ; not from 


the impulſe of nature, but merely for 


the pleaſure of ſhowing their power, 
and exhibiting their ſlaves. When 
coquetry renders the heart inſenſible, 


the language of ſentiment is no longer 


intelligible; its accents become an 
empty ſound, and nothing. but wit can 
give pleaſure, Such women muſt be 
amuſed, but to love or adore them 
would be a profanation, 

% Ah! moſt adorable Sophia! may 
we for ever love as Nature prompts 
the heart-—with unreſerved frankneſs, 
and unerring conſtancy, The ſym- 


pathy of ſentiment is the firſt character- 


iſtic of love. Let us not endeavour to 
be amiable, and we ſhall always be 
lovers.” After having long converſed 
on this ſubject, Sophia was deſirous to 
know every thing that concerned me ; 
the manner in which I paſſed my time; 

my 
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my ſtudies, my amuſements. © I wiſh,” 
ſaid ſhe, © to know theſe particulars, 
that my imagination may follow you 
every moment of the day. For when 
you are abſent, al my employment i is 
to think of you.“ 

She aſked me what induced me at ſo 
early an age to enter on ſo auſtere a 
life. Ah!“ faid I, © let us defer a 
hiſtory that would plunge me once 
more into the bitterneſs of grief. *Tis 
but a moment ſince I began to taſte 
unmixed happineſs. Ah! let me en- 
joy my felicity without interruption.“ 

We continued together, this night, a 
ſhorter time than on the preceding, 
and we returned early, in order to 
avoid ſuſpicion. Sophia had gained the 
confidence of all the nuns of her con- 
vent, and therefore enjoyed almoſt 
perfect liberty. Yet there was no 
doubt, but if ſhe abuſed it, ſhe 
would be immediately deprived of it 
G3 and, 
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and then what would be my miſery ! 
Theſe arguments were too powerful 
to be relifted, I therefore ſubmitted 
without a murmur. © 

My dear friend, what happineſs I 
how enjoy ! Each night I ſee my dear 
Sophia; each night I drink a thouſand 
pleaſures from her animated eyes, and 
receive a thouſand enjoyments from 
her converſation, of which the remem- 
brance charms away the tedious inter- 
vals of abſence, 

Never do 1 ceaſe to have her image 
before me. It accompanies me at all 
times, and I ſeem ſtill to be converſing 
with her. All ſhe has faid repaſſes in 
my imagination, and appears ſo full of 
the charms of good ſenſe, ſound judg- 
ment, and acute obſervation, that I 
am improved by her remarks, and de- 
lighted with her uncommon elegance 
of thought. Oh, Sophia! how can I 

deſcribe 
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deſcribe the innumerable perfections 
laviſhed on you by Nature ? 

I ſhall ſee her again to-night, What 
are the joys of angels to thoſe my So- 
phia can impart, 


LETTER XXXIX. 


My dear friend, what agitation I feel 
while I write this letter! Never did I 
experience ſuch a tumult in my breaſt, 
How my hand trembles!--I can ſcarce- 
ly guide my pen, 

What I am about to communicate. 
will aſtoniſh you ſo much, that were I 
not to relate all the circumſtances, you 
would not believe it poſſible. 

Oh fatal love! in what an abyſs af. 
wretchedneſs haſt thou plunged me 
"> my Sophia, my Sophia !—I 
; G4 _ ſhudder 
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ſhudder at the thought.— Alas! how 
was it poſſible to foreſee it? Hear 
my tale, my dear Dormeuille, and 
pity your unfortunate friend. 
You know how tenderly I loved. 
Sophia. Yes, I loved her wich all 
the paſſion, with all the ſenſibility, of 
which my heart was ſuſceptible. She 
abſorbed as it were all the energies of 
my ſoul, and fixed my tendereſt affec- 
tions. Sophia was to me the moſt 
beautiful, the moſt lovely, the moſt 
adorable object, nature could ex- 
hibit among all her works. But this 
ſentiment was as pure as her who ex- 
cited it; and was ſo ſanctioned by 
rtuez that I cheriſhed and gave a looſe 
to it the temple of prayer itſelf. 
Sometimes I even dared to ſpeak of 
my Sophia to the Deity: Great 
God b faid I, with enthuſiaſm, <« ſure- 
ly ſhe is the moſt virtuous of thy crea- 
| tures, 
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tures, and deſerves, next to thee, to 
receive the homage of mankind.” 

I was happy, becauſe I was loved 
by Sophia. If I received pleaſure 
from ſeeing her, ſhe was no leſs re- 
joiced at the renewal of our interviews. 
Her eyes declared the truth of this 
aſſertion, and ſhe aſſured me of it in 
ſo perſuaſive and captivating a man- 
ner, that thoſe interviews were the 
molt delicious moments of my life. 
Yet my enjoyments had nothing to 
render them remarkable to a ſtranger 
and many a cold heart would. regard 
them as perfectly inſipid. To us it 
was enough, that we were together, and 
ſometimes we paſſed conſiderable in- 
tervals without uttering a word. To 
lie at the feet of my Sophia, to 
recline my head upon her knee; 
ſometimes to receive from her lovely 
hand a gentle ſqueeze, and view her 
lovely face, were to me a ſupreme 
f G 5 delight. 
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delight. The moſt poliſhed eloquence 
could not have ſurpaſſed this expreſ- 
five filence. Words were formed but 
to amuſe the cold and indifferent; 
lovers have another language, more 
varied and energetic, which conveys 
with more fidelity all the ſhades of 
tender paſſion. The tongue has 
but one mode of faying, I love; but 
the eyes can vary the ſame ſoft aſſu- 
rance with every momentary glance, 
Theſe filent interviews were often 
firſt interrupted by th: charming 
Sophia, Sometimes ſhe defired me 
to relate how I paſſed my time when 
we were not together ; a requeſt with 
which I complicd the more readily, as 
it was but deſcribing the conſjant ef- 
fect of my paſſion. She perceived by 
What ſaid, that not a moment paſſed 
but ſhe engroſſed my thoughts; and 
this always procured me a repetition 
of her careſſes, except when 1 had 
Ss 8 on 
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been idle, and neglected my ſtudies, 
which ſhe urged me to purſue with 
aſſiduity. She even ſet me a taſk her- 
ſelf, which I engaged to perform ; 
ſuch as tranſlating paſſages of the Eng- 
liſh or Italian poets. I brought my 
work in the evening, and at the feet 
of my tutreſs received her praiſes or 
her cenſures. When I had performed 
well, a kiſs was my reward; otherwiſe 
I was threatened with a frown. I took 
care, however, to render that cruel 
puniſhment very rare; and Sophia 
read my productions with conſiderable 
candour and indulgence. 

With what ardour did not the hope 
of pleaſing my Sophia inſpire me for 
my ſtudies | With what delight did 1 
not liſten to her applauſe ! Her opinion 
was the more intereſting, as ſhe has a 
cultivated mind, and often makes ob- 
ſervations on ſtyle, which prove her 
to * an exquiſite taſte. I was 
* G 6 charmed 
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charmed to perceive, my beloved poſ- 
ſeſſed talents ſo uncommon in her 
ſex; for without theſe, no attachment 
can be permanent. So numerous are 
the charms neceſſary to feed the inſa- 
tiable cupidity of love. 

Oh, my Sophia! my too lovely 
Sophia ! thy energetic and cultivated 
mind, thy acute judgement, thy emi- 
nent virtue, are worthy of an eternal 
affection. Alas! notwithſtanding the 
prejudices that oppoſe our. union and 
condemn our paſſion, notwithftanding 
the torments it inflicts on me, I feel 

that it will continue till I ſhall ceaſe to 
_ ; 1 
Sometimes, yet very rarely, ſhe 
permitted me to talk of herſelf, and I 
then enumerated her charms with all 
the impaſſioned fondneſs of a lover. 
The exquiſite turn of her features, the 
gracefulneſs of . her deportment, the 
en of her heart, the elegant 
poliſn 
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| poliſh of her converſation, her exten- 
five knowledge, her matured judge- 
ment, her never-failing activity of 
mind, her extreme ſenſibility ; in 
ſhort, every feature ſhe poſſeſſed, and 
every ſyllable ſhe uttered, were alter- 
nately the objects of my admiration, 
I often repeated theſe remarks, tho” 
accompanied with that heartfelt tone 
of tenderneſs which gives to the ſame 
words an unceaſing variety of expreſ- 
fion. The ſubje&t to which I moſt 
frequently. recurred was her ſympathiz- 
ing care and attention to the little lamb, 
which had communicated to me ſo 
much pleaſure. But the modeſty: of 
Sophia ſoon prompted her to interrupt 
me. She would often ſmile at theſe 
deſcriptions, and then enumerate; a 
long train of faults, which ſhe de- 
clared ſhe poſſeſſed; © For,” ſaid ſhes 
« J muſt bring you back to reaſon 
when 1 ſee. you abandoning her 
dictates 
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dictates. Tho' your wandering ima- 


gination has created a ſeducing phan- 
tom of perfection, tis for me to diſſi- 
pate the illuſion, and preſent myſelf 
before you in my true colours, that 


you may be accuſtomed to my imper- 


fections, and fcel towards me only 


ſuch ſentiments as, being conſiſtent 


with truth, may be expected to be 
permanent.“ 

I replied to this ſevere morality by 
the tendereſt careſſes. *T was the only 
manner in which I could prove to my 
Sophia the truth and fincerity of my 
paſſion, notwithſtanding the illuſory ex- 


aggeration of which ſhe accuſed me. 


When I recal ro mind thoſe inno- 


cent delights, I am melted with the 


tendereft emotions, and tęars of plea- 
ſure trickle down my cheek. Alas! 


why do not theſe delicious moments 
laſt for ever. 


The 
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The laſt time my unhappy deſtiny 
permitted me to enjoy them, I was far, 
very far from ſuſpeQing they were 
ſoon to ceaſe. One evaneſcent trifle 
had given birth to them, and another 
trifle deſtroyed our future hopes. The 
real ſource of the moſt important 
events, 1s often inſignificant m every 
thing but its conſequences. 

Some wild flowers had grown 
around my grotto, whoſe ſimple co- 
louring appeared to me fa charming, 
and their fragrance ſo delicious, that I 
made a noſegay of them for Sophia. 
She received it with kindneſs, and was 
deſirous of ſeeing the ſpot from 
whence they were gathered. I was 
pleaſed and gratified by her wiſh, and 
thought it an additional proof of her 
attachment. But as it was impoſſible 
for her to climb the wall, we looked 
for a more eaſy paſſage, and after a 
Mort ſearch, diſcovered, at one of the 
| etre 
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extremities, a breach, covered with 
hawthorn and brambles, which I eaſily 
removed. I then took my Sophia in 
my arms, and, with this lovely burden 
arrived at the grotto. She entered it, 
and examining every corner of it, ex- 
preſſed herſelf much delighted. The 
moon, which was at the full, darted 
directly into this. little retreat, and 
being reflected by the ſhells, and re- 
fracted by the pyrites and ſtalactites, 
produced a ſoſt yet brilliant illumina- 
tion. — What a charming ſpot !“ 
ſaid Sophia, „How I love its ſim- 
plicity, and the coolneſs of the air we 
breathe. Let us ſit down, the night 
is not far advanced, and here we may 
paſs a few agreeable moments.“ 

We ſeated ourſelves on a' mofly 
bench, I had formed, and on which I 
was accuſtomed to purſue my medi- 
tations. © This,” faid-I, © is the 
6 pank where I paſſed all my leiſure 
1 hours 
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hours before I knew you. Here I 
lived in perfect ſolitude—here, de- 
prived of the ſociety of a ſingle being 
that poſſeſſed ſenſibility, my heart at- 
tached itſelf to the plants I cultivated, 
and the birds that hovered round me.“ 
—*© Oh! my dear friend,” replied 
ſhe, with tender emotion, “ how this 
ſimplicity of taſte charms me! Ir is a 
proof of a virtuous heart, the very heart 
for which mine has always panted. 
Ah! yes, I am more and more con- 
vinced by the ſimilarity of our ideas 
and taſtes that we were formed for each 
other. Before I loved you,” faid ſhe,” ' 
taking my hand, and gently preſſing it 
to her boſom, © like you, my heart 
could fix on nothing but the works of 
Nature,” | 
| T related to my Sophia the pangs 
ſhe had cauſed me, and the tears I had 
 tThed on her account in this grotto, 
where the now made me fo happy. 
d She 
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She replied with a moſt lovely ſmile, 
« My dear friend, I will endeavour 
in future to ſpare you theſe afflic- 
tions.” — “ That,” ſaid I, „ will be 
very eaſy; you have only to love me 
always.“ —““ Then,“ ſaid ſhe, no- 
thing will be to me a greater plea- 
ſure,” | 
The night was now advanced, and, 
notwithſtanding the pleaſure of being 
with my Sophia, 1 began to be uneaſy 
at her ſtay within the precincts of our 
monaſtery. A preſentiment I could 
not account for, tormented my boſom, 
and I was the firſt to urge her depar- 
ture. She felt the neceſſity of ſepa- 
rating, but as we quitted the grotto, 
% Ah!” ſaid ſhe, «© Allow me for a 
moment to walk among theſe fine 
trees; doubtleſs you have often en- 
Joyed ſweet repoſe beneath their re- 
freſhing ſhade.” When we had taken 
a few turns in the wood, I reminded 
her 
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her of the too urgent reaſons for ſa- 
crificing our preſent gratification, to 
our permanent ſecurity.” —* Yes, 
my dear friend,” ſaid ſhe, © indeed 
we muſt part; it would be dangerous 
to continue together any longer, and 
particularly in this wood, Let us go.— 
But I ſee your monaſtery through the 
trees; before I leave you, let me juſt 
behold the window of your cell. How 


ſweet it will be to recal its image 


ta 


my mind, in the long interval when I 
muſt bear your abſence,” “ Ah! 
my Sophia!“ faid I, © all the proofs 
of your love affect me moſt tenderly ; 
but to what dangers do not your 
wiſhes expoſe us?“ I only aſk,” 
ſaid ſhe, for one _ momentary 


glance,” 


I obeyed, though I ſpuddered 
at the danger. It was ſurely a ſecret 
preſentiment of the events that were 


about to follow. Ah! my Soph 


ia! 
my 
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my lovely Sophia! ! thou yieldedſt with- 
out diſtruſt to the pureſt ſentiments of 
innocence. Ah! 'tis that very inno- 
cence which has ruined us, 
Piurſuing a viſta of thick trees, we 
approached the building, and Sophia 
ſatisfied her curioſity that fatal cu- 
rioſity which it was but too natural 
for her to feel. Great God! what 
tears it has already coſt us! what 
ſtill greater anguiſh awaits our break- 
ing hearts! f 
As we were about to return, we 
heard a door open at the end of the 
walk, and from that doora monk was ap- 
proaching us. This ſight was a death- 
blow to me, and Sophia ſunk ſenſe- 
leſs in my arms. We had not a ſin- 
le moment to loſe. I covered her 


with my cloak, whoſe enormous am- 


plitude was now extremely uſeful, and 
haſtily carried her to my cell. Tis 
true; I ran the riſk of meeting other 

friars, 
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friars, but it was the only means of 
ſafety left. Fortunately I ſaw no one, 
and I faved the innocent, at t leaſt for a 
few moments. 

God of all goodneſs! deign to aſſiſt 
my endeavours to protect her for 

ever from the rude: attacks of miſ- 
fortune. 
I carefully ſhut myſelf in, and haſ- 
tened to revive the unfortunate Sophia. 
Alas! In what a ſtate did I behold 
her! Her eyes were cloſed, and the 
paleneſs of death was upon. her coun- 
-tenance.. . 
My dear Gn. all the afflictions 
1 have ever ſuffered, are nothing com- 
pared with what I felt at this over- 
whelming moment. 

I preſſed her to my boſom, and en- 
deavoured to recall her expiring 
warmth: but, all my endeavours were 
in vain, and I felt the deepeſt deſpair. 
At length ſhe began to ſhew ſigns of 

5 | life, 
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life, and ſoon after ſaid, in a low and 
extremely faint voice, and with an ac- 
cent that proved ſhe had not yet re- 
covered the poſſeſſion of her ſenſes, 
« Oh! dear Mother Abbeſs, forgive 
me—indeed I was not to blame.“ h 

By degrees her reaſon returned, 


ſhe opened her eyes, and gazed round 


her with an air of wildneſs. « My 
dear Sophia,“ ſaid I, in a ſoſt and low 
voice, * take courage, you are no 
longer in danger. *Tis your friend 
who folds you in his arms, Do you 
not know me?” She caſt her eyes 
towards me, but made no reply. 
What an affecting languor ! I could no 
longer reſtrain my tears; yet they 
were ſweetened by mingling with thoſe 
of my Sophia. 

Our hearts were mutually ſoothed 
by thus weeping in unifon, and ſhe 
aſked me if any hope was left, I en- 
deavoured to afford her that conſola- 


tion, 
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tion, though not a ſingle ray cheared 
my own breaſt, I placed her on a 
ſeat, and opened my door ſoftly, to ob- 
ſerve if any one was in the gallery. 
Alas! *twas the hour for going to pray- 
ers, and from that moment there were 
lanterns in every dormitory till day- 
light, How could we paſs, without 
being ſeen. The whole monaſtery 
was in motion, every moment 1 
heard ſome one walking by, and though 
I conſtantly watched, in order to 
ſeize the firſt favourable mo ment, 
all was in vain, and day appearing, 
our misfortune was irremediable. 
How can 1 deſcribe our mutual 
deſpair !—What could we do? what 
was to become of us ? what innume- 
rable evils crowded upon our minds ? 
*F was a dreadful proſpect, on which 
I could. not bear to pauſe. I en- 
deavoured to drive it from my 
mind, in order to employ all its ener- 


87 
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gy in conſoling my Sophia. What 
chimeras did I not imagine, to palliate 
the horror oi my ſituation! At firſt 
ſhe would not liſten to me; but pour- 
ed forth tears and lamentations, and 
abandoned herſelf to the moſt violent 
deſpair. At length, however, my 
affectionate expreſſions and careſſes 
calmed her mind, by ſoftening it with 
tenderneſs. I know not how I gained 
- eloquence enough, to repreſent her 
new ſituation in ſo ſeducing a light, 
and perſuade her that none could be 
more adapted to her virtues, or fo fa- 
vourable to her happineſs. This con- 
verſation, which was too long to be 
related in a letter, ka a very 
ſtriking effect upon the mind of So- 
phia. She folded me in her arms, 
bathed me with tears, and ſaid with an 
ardour I had never witneſſed before, 
e Oh! my friend, you are the moſt 


virtuous of men, I adore your worth, 
and 
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and truſt to your protection to pre- 
ſerve the ſacred depoſit of your So- 
phia's honour,” She took my hand, 
knelt down, and made me do the 
fame ; then raiſing her eyes to heaven, 
« Oh my God,” faid ſhe, in a low 
voice, © thou who readeſt every 
heart, and knoweſt our innocence, 
what crime can we commit 1n living 
together ? Thou haſt given vs a heart 
of ſenſibility, and we love each other ; 
we alſo love virtue. Ah ! prote& the 
tender bond by which we are united, 
and which will ever retain its unal- 
terable purity.” 4 Þ 

There was ſomething ' heavenly in 
her countenance, that at once gained 
my aſſent, and made me adopt the 
chimerical idea of ſecurity, in which 
I had lulled her fears. | 

« My adorable Sophia,” faid L, 
« if the moſt ſincere, the moſt tender, 

Vor. II. the 
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the moſt conſtant love, can fulfil the 
wiſhes of your heart, be aſſured that 
in this peaceful retreat nothing can be 
wanting to your happineſs.“ She an- 
ſwered with confidence, „He whom 
J love has a virtuous heart, and I 
have no uneaſineſs concerning my fu- 
ture lot. Could I paſs my life with 
you, and be unknown to the whole 
world beſide, I ſhould have no other 
wiſh to gratify. But how can I re- 
fle& on the cauſes that. may diſcover 
us, Without ſhuddering at our danger, 
and then, what will become of you, 
my dear friend? Tis not for myſelf I 
r 
I ſaid every thing I thought adapted 
to pacify her uneaſineſs, and aſſured 
her, no one ever. entered our cells, 
not even the domeſtics, and that they 
ſerved our proviſions through a hole 
made for that purpoſe in the wall 
| of 
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of our antichamber *. — « Come,” 
faid ſhe, © let. us drive away all melan- 
choly thoughts, and I ſhall taſte, with- 
out alloy, the happineſs of living with 
the only object of my wiſhes —But, 
my, dear friend, let us be ever faith- 
ful to virtue, for, without that, there 
can be no happineſs upon earth. 

« Above all,” ſaid ſhe, Ah! 
ſupply the place of my dear mother 
and—" the violent palpitation of her 
boſom, deprived her of the power of 
finiſhing the ſentence. My imagina- 
tion readily ſubjoined the word fa- 
tber. Alas! I was miſtaken. ©« Yes 
my Sophia,” ſaid I, “ you will find 
in the love I bear you, (the pureſt 
that ever warmed the breaſt of man} 
a firm protection to your honour, and 
all the conſolation you ſtand in need 
of, Yes, we will conſole each other 


„ The cell of a Carthuſian Monk, con- 
liſts of ſeveral diviſions, 
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for the misfortune of being thus ſepa- 
rated for ever from our parents. 

She knew not then all the force of 
theſe words, nor was I acquainted 
with the afflictions of her heart. 
There was a kind of reſerve and re- 
ſtraint in our emotions, not unuſual 
between lovers. Alas! our hearts 
were too much in uniſon, and Nature 
gave them a ſecret preſentiment of 
the real ties that ſo cloſely united them. 
But we attributed to love alone our 
tender affection, 

T hus paſſed this firſt day. At the fatal 
hour when we had met the preceding 
evening in the orchard, Sophia ſighed, 
fixed her eyes upon me, and wept, I 
had great difficulty to divert her from 
the afflicting remembrance that op- 
preſſed her, and I perceived by her 
countenance, how much her modeſty 
revolted at the idea of unavoidably 
paſſing the night with a man. On 

| cr this 
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this ſubject, however, I ſatisfied her, 
by obſerving, that it was our cuſtom 
to ſpend almoſt the whole night in the 
church. That will be the time,” 
faid I, ©& for you to take your reſt; 
and as for me I will ſleep in a chair, 
or on a bed I will contrive to make 
with my cloaths. 

With this ſhe was ſomewhat Ge 
ed, and, at my ſolicitation, conſented 
to take ſome repoſe. I then attended 
divine ſervice, which, having omitted 
the preceding evening, a ſecond ab- 
ſence might have given riſe to enqui- 
ries after my health, that might have 
been fatal to us. 

At my return Sophia was "IR 
She had paſſed the preceding night, 
and the whole day, in the crueleſt agi- 
tation, which had ſo exhauſted her 
ſtrength, that ſleep at length triumphed 
over her affliction. What a charm- 
ing, what a heavenly figure! Let her 

H3 unpa- 
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unparalled beauty was ſoftened by an 
impreſſion of grief that pierced my 
very ſoul. Her breath was ſhort and 
unequal, and ſometimes ſhe moved 
her head and arms, in a manner that 
proved how little her mind was at 
peace. Soon afterwards ſhe awoke, 
and perceiving, for the firſt time, a 
man by her bed-ſide, ſhe was ſeized 
with ſudden alarm; but at length ſhe 
3ecovered from her fears, and ſeemed 
to have benefited by repoſe. 

To her new ſituation ſhe could not 
reconcile herſelf ſo ſuddenly, and not- 
withſtanding her endeavours to con- 
ceal from me what ſhe ſuffered, by an 
appearance of tranquillity, I could 
plainly diſcover her uneaſineſs. Alas! 
What pains did I not employ to con- 
ſole her undcr the weight of her af- 
flictions! I obſerved her, with anxious 
minuteneſs, to diſcover the cauſe of 
her uneaſineſs, and employed the ten- 

dereſt 
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dereft expreſſions and moſt delicate 
attentions love could ſaggeſt, to ſooth 
her. I endeavoured to divert her 
forrowful thoughts by diſplaying to 
her mind all the pleaſures we might 
enjoy in the pureſt and moſt ſacred 
union. “ What can be more de- 
lightful,” ſaid I, © than to be con- 
tinually in the preſence of the object 
we love, without interruption or pri- 
vation, far from a corrupt world, 
where innumerable prejudices abro- 
gate the moſt ſacred laws of friend- 
mip, and the maſk of virtue is uſed 
as a means of rendering impoſture 
Tucceſsful ? My Sophia, if we do but 
love each other, if our happineſs de- 
pends on the reciprocations of ſenti- 
ment, the moſt limited ſpace will to 
us be a boundleſs univerſe, and we 
mall adorn it with every thing de- 
firable in nature, by enriching it with 
H 4 the 
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the moſt tender love and the cloſeſt 
friendſhip.” 

She united in all thel marks of 
affection, and I had even the plea- 
ſure ſometimes to behold a ſmile en- 
liven her languiſhing features. Yet 
her accuſtomed melancholy ſoon re- 
turned, and it was neceſſary to renew 
my conteſt with its baneful power. 
When we were together, Sophia could. 
conquer it, but when my duties called 
me away, I found her cheeks, on my 
return, always pale, and her eyes 
ſwelled and inflamed with weeping. 
I perceived, that beſides the concern 
ariſing from her preſent ſituation, ſhe 
had ſome other internal affliction, of 
greater weight and more exquiſite 
ſenſibility. It might have been eaſy 
to have learned its cauſe, had it not 
been my only wiſh to chaſe all me- 
lancholy thoughts from her mind. 

Alas! 


- 4 
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Alas ! 'tis this delicacy that has un- 
done me, and I am the victim of the 
tender ſentiments that reign within 155 
breaſt. 


Theſe conteſts, at once proche fuse 


of pain and pleaſure, continued du- 


ring ſome days. At length ſhe be - 


came calmer, and her health, which 
had ſuffered from continual grief, re- 
turned. The roſes that bloomed upon 
her cheek again revived and expanded, 
her eyes renewed their luſtre, and the 
amiable and chaſte Sophia, convinced) 
her virtue was not in danger of a fall, 
experienced no longer the torments 
of continual fear. Ah! how delicious 

was the change to my aching heart. 
Encouraged by this happy effect 
of my cares, I took pleaſure in mul» 
tiplying them with increaſing deli- 
cacy and tenderneſs. Our condition 
now appeared ſupremely bleſt, I was 
unable to imagine, a more enchant- 
H 5 ing 
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Ing felicity, and all my prayers were 
that it might endure for ever. 

From the moment when 1 beheld 
my Sophia riſe at early dawn, more 
beautiful and lovely than Aurora her- 
ſelf, to the cloſe of the day, when we 
were obliged to ſeparate, I taſted the 
inexpreſſible pleaſure of her ſociety. 
I loved without the leaſt fear of in- 
terruption or ſeparation, for it was 
already a week ſince we had been to- 
gether, and there was no appearance 

of diſcovery or danger. 
I have often heard it ſaid, that Love 
feeds on contradictions and ſorrows, 
and that he expires as ſoon as he en- 
Joys continual and unalloyed pleaſure. 

This can only be true of thoſe lovers 

who purſue an illuſive happineſs. As 
long as they view their chimeras but 
with the rapid glance of the unob- 
ſervant paſſenger, they are delighted 
with fancied excellencies; but as ſoon 
48 
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| as they approach too near, they are 
aſtoniſhed at having ſo long laviſhed 
their affections on ſuch undeſerving 
objects. Not ſo the lovers, whom 
reaſon unites in ſympathy of ſoul and 
ſimilarity of character, whoſe thoughts 
are in conſtant uniſon, who love more 
tenderly as they become more inti- 
mately acquainted, and who receive 
from each other all the intellectual 
pleaſures and enjoyments they are ca- 
pable of taſting. Yes, I embraced 
happineſs itſelf when J held my So- 
phia in my arms, or preſſed her lovely 
hand to my boſom : when, converſing 
in gentle whiſpers to avoid notice; I 
inſenſibly approached her lips, or 
felt the ſoft breath of her mouth 
upon my cheek. Sometimes I even 
dared to kiſs her, though Sophia 
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me with an invincible timidity, and 
the ſlighteſt look was to me an abſo- 
lute command. To her wiſhes alone 
I liſtened, and for her ſatisfaction 
would have riſked throwing the uni- 
yerſe into confuſion. But this abſo- 
lute ſubmiſſion to her will aroſe from 
my knowledge of her wiſdom and her 
virtues, To her 1 left the guardian- 
ſhip of our happineſs, becauſe ſhe beſt 
knew how to fulfil the important 
charge. 

Ever attentive to e our happi- 
neſs permanent, and fearing that a 
life of uniſormity might become fatal 
to our love, Sophia gave it all the 
charms oſ variety. I continued to 
purſue my ſtudies, which ſhe regu- 
lated and participated. In theſe, though 
ſhe always ſurpaſſed me, I was never 
Jealous of her ſuperiority. If I re- 
lated to her ſome fact of hiſtory, re- 
peated ſome ſtrain of eloquence, or 
& xs explained 
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explained ſome diſcovery of philoſo- 
phy, her judicious obſervations proved, 
ſhe had much better ſtudied and con- 
ceived the author, and thus ſhe at once 
aſtoniſhed and informed me. Some- 
times I extracted a paſſage from Pe- 
trarch or Taſſo, which we both tranſ- 
lated. But what a difference did our 
performances exhibit ! She ſeized all 
the beauties of the original with an in- 
fallible fidelity, and adopted them in 
her tranſlation with additional ele- 
gance, always preſerving the graces 
and ſentiments of the orginal. The 
ſtudy of her charming productions 
improved my own, and I enjoyed her 
ſuperior excellence with exquiſite de- 
light, My very exiſtence was fo 
' cloſely united with that of my Sophia, 
that her various perfections produced 
the ſame effect as if they had been 
my own. My whole ſoul but breathed, 
as it were, in her's. | 5 
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At other times we varied our amuſe- 
ments with drawing. She painted ſe- 
veral of the moſt pictureſque and 
charming views we could diſcover 
from my window, and with her pictures 
J embelliſhed our happy, peaceful re- 
treat. 5 

At another time ſne drew my por- 
trait. © will try,” ſaid ſhe, “ whe- 
ther Love will beſtow as much genius 
and talent on me as on you.” That 
is impoſſible,” cried I. What could 
he add to all the endowments you 
have received from nature? Ah! So- 
pbia! ſhould all the powers of hea- 
ven combine, they could never form 
a beauty that could compare with 
yours.” Ms 

She ſmiled at my enthuſiaſm, and 
took her pencil. Her lovely hand, 
equally ſkilful and charming, executed 
the work in a moment, and produced 

a molt accurate reſemblance. It was 
| added 
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added to the other pictures, and hung 
by the fide of that of Sophia. With 
what pleaſure did we behold our la- 
bours ! Often did we melt into deli- 
cious tears, when contemplating theſe 
drawings, and reflecting on the ideas 
the yrevived. 

Forgive me, my dear Dormeuille, 


if I am tedious on this intereſting ſub- 
jet. Alas! the unfortunate have no 


other reſource but perpetually to recur 


ro their paſt happineſs. Ah! how 


can they tear themſelves from the 
{ſweet remembrance ? 

Oh, my charming Sophia ! whither 
are our happy moments fled ? Thoſe 
moments, when we tnight without 
fear or reſtraint abandon ovrſelves 
to all the ſympathies of love ; when 
the pure and delicious pleaſure of be- 
holding you made our days glide too 
rapidly away, and converted our fru- 

gal meals into feſtivals of enjoyment. 
| Oh! 
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Oh ! delights of innocence! Oh! 
luxurious frugality of the golden age, 
whither are ye Geparted ? 
Thus did we paſs two months in 
uninterrupted happineſs, when this 
enchanting dream, like the vapour of 
the hills, vaniſhed in a moment, 
Never will the events of that fatal day 
be effaced from my imagination, when 
my imprudent paſſion made me forget 
the facred duties, Sophia herſelf had 
impoſed on me, The idea haunts me 
without intermiſſion, and each reflec- 
tion but renews my torture. 
One morning, when I returned 
from prayers, Sophia had juſt awak- 
ened from her ſlumbers, and appeared 
a thouſand times more faſcinating than 
I had ever beheld her. Her eyes 
ſparkled with heavenly fire, and were 
ſtill more animated by the lively car- 
nation of her cheeks, and the lovely 
ſmile that ſported on her lips; that 
lovely 
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lovely and enchanting ſmile, which is 
at once the child and parent of plea- 
ſure: © I have been dreaming of you, 
ſaid ſhe, in a more 1mpaſſioned tone 
of voice and manner than ſhe hadever 
addreſſed me before ; © your image 
has diſturbed my fleep, and your ex- 
preſſions of tenderneſs made me feel 
the happineſs afforded by mutual love.“ 
| Strongly affected by theſe words, agi- 
tated by a ſtrange emotion I am in- 
capable of deſcribing, and ſeduced by 
the moſt faſcinating, the moſt irreſiſti- 
ble attractions, my lips ſeemed ſpon- 
taneouſly to unite with thoſe of my 
Sophia. Ah! what a delirium of joy! 
what an intoxication of pleaſure ! I 
forgot all Nature but the angel, the 
divinity I embraced, and ſeemed tranſ- 
ported to the heaven of heavens in her 
arms, | I 

But ſoon I beheld my lovely So- 
phia with more anxious ſolicitude. 
| She 
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She wept, ſhe dared not even raiſe her 
eyes to meet mine. I endeavoured to 
conſole her by aſſuring her that I alone 
was criminal, and that if ſhe had 
yielded to paſſion, her mind at leaſt 
was innocent. She conjured me to be 
ſilent, hid her face with both her hands, 
and ſhed a torrent of tears. This fight 
tortured my very ſoul; At length ſhe 
drew from her pocket a gold box, on 
-which ſhe long fixed her eyes with a 
ſmile of bitterneſs, and then in a tone 
of the profoundeſt affiiftion ſighed out, 
„ Oh, my mother!“ 

The fight of this box, in ſpite of all 
my firmneſs, threw me into a violent 
palpitation ; for which, however, 1 
could diſcover no reaſon, though 1 
endeavoured to pacify and conceal my 
emotion in the preſence of Sophia. 
Throwing myſelf at her feet; Iexclaim- 
ed, «Oh, my Sophia! what torments 
your affliction makes me endure ! 

4 Alas! 
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Alas! I wiſhed to make you happy, 
] had no deſires but thoſe which 
ſeemed to animate your own boſom, 
till a moment of weakneſs has undone 
me, and I have become a ſource of 
miſery to you, inſtead of happineſs. 
Ah ! 'tis impoſſible you ſhould ever 
love me more; and nothing remains 
for me but to reſign my exiſtence, and 
take refuge in the tranquillity of the 
grave. 

She was affected with my deſpair, 
and her angelic ſoul forgot her own 
ſorrows, to think alone of thoſe under 
which ſhe beheld me ſinking. | 

ce J ceaſe to love you!” faid the, 
with ſoftneſs, © Oh ! *tis impoſſible !”? 
« Ah! if you love me ſtill,” ſaid I, 
« difpel, I conjure you, the deep 
deſpair, your countenance betrays. Are 
you not ſtill my Sophia ? Are you 
not ſtill the lovelieſt and tendereſt of 
women? Do you not ſtill feel that 

” angelic 
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angelic goodneſs in your boſom, 
whoſe characteriſtic ſoftneſs beams 
through all your perſon Can a ſingle 
ſpot deſtroy all the luſtre of virtue, and 
rob it of all its purity ?” © I believe,” 
ſaid ſhe, & have ever poſſeſſed ſome 
goodneſs, and ſenſibility of heart ; 
but, alas! can theſe qualities, which 
are indiſpenſable duties, and ſcarce 
merit the name of GS obliterate 
my crime? 

« Oh! my God!” ſaid ſhe, „I 
have committed a dreadful fin ; but 1 
was at leaſt innocent of any evil inten- 
tion, and never will repeat the offence, 
Oh! grant thy forgiveneſs to the 
inexperience of an unfortunate peni- 
tent, who will endeavour to appeaſe 
thy juſt diſpleaſure by a life of recti- 
tude and virtue. 

« My friend,” ſhe added, “ our 
crime 1s great, but God knows the 
weakneſs of our nature, and perhaps 

ve 
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we may atone for it by a pure and 
ſpotleſs life. Let us then forget the 
paſt ; and may a courſe of undeviating 
virtue efface the dreadful remembrance 
from our hearts.” 

A chaſte embrace my he ſacred 
engagement, ever reſpect the 
boundaries of* Wu 1 then our 
tranquillity returned. 

I now enquired, What might be 
the contents of the gold caſket, to 
which ſhe ſeemed ſo particularly at- 
tached, and which ſhe had ſo con- 
ſtantly concealed ever ſince we had 
lived together?“ < It contains,” ſaid 
ſhe “ an important ſecret. I have 
concealed it from you till this moment, 
becauſe I would not diſturb the tran- 
quillity you ſeemed to enjoy by melan- 


choly tales. But 'tis no longer in my 


power to hide the myſtery ; and I 
muſt communicate to you all my 
misfortunes,” 


She 
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She opened it—Oh ! how I ſhud. 
der at the thought !—it contained— 
yes, it contained—a medallion—pre- 
ciſely ſimilar to that I wear. 

At the ſight of this medallion, which 
was to-me more dreadful than thunder, 
—] ſank ſenſeleſs on the floor. 

When | began to recover, I per- 
ceived Sophia by my ſide, holding a 
ſmelling-bottle to me, herſelf deeply 
agitated and afflicted at my firuation- 

When my powers returned, I once 
more fixed my eyes on the picture, and 
became certain, I was not deceived. 
The form and ſize, the myſterious 
cypher, every thing proved that the 
lovely the tender Sophia was—my 
ſiſter ! 

The firſt idea this excited in me, 
after my recovery, was that of the 
moſt exquiſite delight; for my mind 
was then engroſſed by the pleaſure of 
having found my ſiſter. Ah! my dear 

8 friend, 
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friend, forgive this tranſport. This 
ſentiment rendered me inacceſſible to 
every other reflection. A thouſand 
times I tenderly embraced my So- 
phia, a thouſand times I preſſed her 
to my boſom, without uttering a ſingle 
word, E 

Sophia beheld me with aſtoniſh- 
ment, At length, ſomewhat more 
tranquil, - « Ah!” ſaid I, * my So- 
phia, you will preſently know what 
gives me ſo much happineſs.” 

As I uttered theſe words, I took 
from my boſom the medallion I wore, 
and . preſented it to Sophia. Ah! 
how ſhall I deſcribe her emotions, 
which were equally ardent with my 
own. Again I embraced her, and 
preſſed her to my boſom, calling her 
by the tender name of ſiſter. She 
called me her dear, dear brother, and 
our tears mingled upon our cheeks. - 

bh | Ah! 
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Ah! what delicious tears! the firſt 
offspring of fraternal love ! 

But ſoon the moſt dreadful reflec- 
tions aſſailed our minds and deſtroyed 
on all our happineſs, when we reflected 
the dreadful crime we had commit- 
ted! How could we depict to our 
imaginations all its complicated hor- 
ror?—I was thunderſtruck with the 
thought—my eyes were rivetted to 
the ground, and my limbs, petrified 
with terror, refuſed to ſupport me. 
I dared not raiſe my eyes, leſt they 
ſhould meet Sophia's.— Alas! how 
could I behold her, who was at once 
my miſtreſs, my wife, and—my ſiſter ! 

This depreſſion continued ſeveral 
hours; a period during which I was 
inſenſible to every thing that paſſed 
around me. Again the image of my 
Sophia returned full upon my mind, 
and the pain her ſufferings cauſed me, 

awakened 
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awakened me from my lethargy. At 
length I ventured to look round. At 
firſt, not finding her, I was in the ut- 
moſt alarm, till I obſerved her lying 
on the floor, her head reclined on the 
bed, pale, ſenſeleſs and without mo- 
tion, and ta the n the 
curtain. 

Tremblingly I ad her— 
and endeavoured to ſpeak—but in 
vain—and ſhe was equally unable to 
hear as I to articulate. 

We continued long ſpeechleſs. For 
a conſiderable time I ſcarcely dared to 
take the hand of Sophia, and then 
their mutual preſſure was the only 
language we employed to communicate 
the tender emotions of our hearts. 
By turns feeble and timid, or animated 
and ſtrong, tender or Energetic, they 
mparted the delight of a union ſo 
long deſired, but combated by the 
dreadful conſciouſneſs of our crime, to 
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which this diſcovery had given a ſtil 
deeper horror. Twas a language 
that impreſſed me with a lively pic- 


ture of every thing my Sophia felt, 


and my heart anſwered reſponſive to 
her emotions in the ſame expreſlive 
manner. I endeavoured to overcome 
her grief by the ſoothing ſolicitudes 
of friendſhip, and at length, after in- 
numerable fruitleſs attempts, I had 
the happineſs to ſucceed. The ami- 


able Sophia, by degrees, recovered 


her tranquillity, At firſt ſhe ventured 
to turn towards me, then raiſed her 
eyes to behold me, ſmiled at me, and 
no longer rejected my careſſes. 

At length love triumphed over 
every other ſentiment, and when J 
beheld my Sophia's lovely counten- 
ance I became leſs impreſſed with my 


crime; while the tranquillity ſhe ſeem- 


ed to have recovered relie ved me 


from a depreſſive weight of grief. 
« Alas!” 
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te Alas!” ſaid I, „ but a moment 
ago we conſoled ourſelves for our 
criminality by our reſolution to atone 
for it by a life of ſtrict virtue: Can 
it then have changed its nature by 
this diſcovery ? Tis true we have 
committed a crime without intending 
it, and therefore we were 'not guilty 
of all its atrocity. Twas rather a 
misfortune, which it was impoſſible 
for us to avoid, ſince we were not ac- 
quainted with each other's hiſtory. 
Let us then, though without impiouſly 
_ denying our criminality, endeavour to 
obliterate its horror, and enjoy the 
conſolations held out to us by heaven.“ 

Sophia was too much abaſhed and 
confuſed to reply, but I could per- 
ceive by her eyes that her ſoul was at 
reſt, though modeſty forbid the con- 
feſſion. 

The reflection, however, that I was 
her brother, ſometimes triumphed 
I a over 
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over every reſerve, and ſhe ſpoke to 
me with frankneſs of our unfortunate 
condition. I endeavoured to prolong 
theſe converſations, in order to chaſe 
from our thoughts every ſentiment 
foreign to this mutually intereſting 
ſubject. She requeſted me to relate 
to her minutely all Ik new relative to 

our birth, and every thing that had 
happened to me from my infancy. 
I complied, and communicated all J 
had hitherto diſcovered; and you will 
readily conceive, my friend, how lively 
an intereſt ſhe took in the narration. 
With what attention ſhe liſtened to 
the tale! With what ſenſibility ſhe 
participated the pleaſures and pains [ 
had experienced! She tranſported her- 
ſelf, as it were, to the time and place 
1 deſcribed, and was equally affected 
by them with myſelf. She was ex- 
tremely gratified with my endeavours 
70 diſcover her and my mother; but 
when 
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when ſhe' heard that I had enjoyed 
the happineſs of beholding that. an- 
gelic woman, ah! how can [I paint her 
emotions! Embracing me in the 
tendereſt manner, Oh! my dear 
brother, ſaid ſhe, © have you then 
indeed ſeen my mother? Say, is ſhe 
happy?“ I thought it wrong to 
ſhock her acute ſenſibility, which had. 
already ſuffered too much, and there- 
fore told her ſhe was happy. Alas! 
when F pronounced that word, What 
anguiſn did I feel! —But, Sophia for 
um did not * my * | 
noſs ' 

- It a ab alſo 00 an 
er her the motives that indused 
me to enter on a religious life. I a 
fared her, that grief at not being able 
ta find my ſiſter, and my forlorn and 
inſulated exiſtence in the world, were 
the only cauſes of my forming chat 
re dlution. 9 11s by 

I 3 9 wiſhed, 
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0 wiſhed, in my turn, to know the 
hiſtory of Sophia, and ſhe replied to 
my enquiries as follows | 
e have very little to inform you 
of. At firſt, like you, educated in a 
village, and afterwards ſhut up in a 
convent till the moment when our 
acquaintance commenced, | have had 
little opportunity to know any thing 
of the world. T have only lived with 
pious nuns and abbeſſes, and a few 
young perſons who were boarded at 
the convent, and who all love me 
— ᷣ dœõ tt. 3”: 
« Alas! I am too unworthy of 
their eſteem. But my heart is inno- 
cent, and. this 1s all the conſolation I 
enjoy. | 
My childhood paſſed withour: wink 
pain or pleaſure, and equally: unagi- 
tated by ſorrow or deſire. Fortu- 
nately I received from Nature a happy- 
and contented diſpoſition, and while I 
© | L 4 ſubmitted 
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ſubmitted to the employments im- 
poſed on me, and learned what I was 
defired to learn, the pleaſure of walk- 
ing in the garden, and talking and 
laughing with my young companions, 
was ſufficient to render me com- 
pletely happy. But whea the en- 
crcaſing ſenſibility of my heart began 
to unfold, and exhibited objects un- 
der new points of view, the amuſe- 
ments of childhood no longer de- 
lighted me, and I began to reflect. 
Then, whatever ee me, ex- 
cited my mind to action, and inte- 
reſted my feelings, and the works 
of Nature imparted new pleaſure to 
my heart. The flowers that adorned 
our garden, the trees that ſhaded me 
with their friendly foliage, the birds 
that flew above my head, the animals 
that ſhared my careſſes, all communi- 
cated a ſenſation hitherto unkno Wh. 

14 When 
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When my reaſon became more ma- 
tured, this general affection, which 
at firſt extended to every object, at- 
tached itſelf more particularly to an 
abbeſs who had the charge of my 
education, and was entruſted with the 
ſecret of my birth. Though ſhe was 
a woman advanced in years, her ex- 
creme Kindneſs, her uncommon good 
ſenſe, the ſweetneſs of her diſpo- 
ſition, and her amiable temper, made 
me forget the difference of our ages. 
I felt a ſincere affection for her, and 
often quitted my companions for her 
ſociety, becauſe with her I found a 
ſource of pleaſure more equal and 
more ſuited to my taſte, and her con- 
verſation delighted me the more, as 
ſhe always faid preciſely as much on 
every ſubject as could inform or in- 
tereſt me. I fat by het with my 
work, and white we employed our“ 
{elves in ſewingz ſhe would relate 
ſtories 


Fa. 
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ſtories which conveyed a pure and in- 
ſtructive moral, or pointed out the 
advantages of the ſolitary life to which 
T was condemned. One day, without 
reflecting on the conſequenees, ſhe 
told me the hiſtory of a young man, 
who had ſuffered great misfortunes 
becauſe he had quitted his parents, who 
lived in a village in peaceful and 
happy obſcurity. After weeping bit- 
terly at this affecting ſtory, I aſked 
her why I was not ſuffered to re- 
main with my parents. This queſ- 
tion embarraſſed her. She perceived 
her indiſcretion when it was too 
late, and her evaſive reply only in- 
creaſed my curioſity. From that 
time my deſire to know my relations 
increaſed continually, and at length oc- 
cupied all my thoughts. My young 
companions ſometimes went to paſs 
Kveral days with their families, and, 


. | at 
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at their return, all their converſation 
was the pleaſure and happineſs they 
had enjoyed. My God ! faid I, when 
will it be my turn to taſte theſe de- 
lightful enjoyments? Does not my 
mother, love me? Alas! I know her 
not. Ah! my dear mother, how hap- 
Py ſhould 1 be, had I but the power 
to return your love! | 
“ Theſe eine; which I always 
made to my good mamma, (for ſo 
J always called the mother abbeſs) 
affected her, and ſhe embraced me 
with tears. This was a new cauſe of 
aftoniſhment to me, and I continually 
tormented her with innumerable queſ- 
tions, which ſhe never ſatisfied. 
When my underſtanding was 
more matured, and mamma thought 
ſhe might ſpeak to me on this inte- 
_ reſting ſubject without danger, ſhe 
declared the horrid ſecret of our 
birth, and confided to me the caſket 
you 
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you now ſee, together with the me- 
dallion it contains. My God! what 
floods of tears I ſhed ar this affecting 
tale! . 

« From that moment a fixed me- 
lancholy has taken poſſeſſion of my 
mind. The idea that I ſhould never 
behold my mother and my brother 
rendered me extremely unhappy. Hea- 
ven has at length taken pity on my 
affliction, and has diſcovered to me 
my brother ; but alas ! » 

« My dear ſiſter,” faid I, em- 
bracing her, © let us think no more 
of our misfortunes : we are the in- 
voluntary cauſe of them ourſelves ; 
but our hearts are virtuous, and ſhall 
ever continue ſo,” 

Our fraternal affection reſtored peace 
to our minds, and for a time inſured 
its continuance, We reſumed our 
ſtudies, our tranſlations, our philoſo- 
phical converſations, and our draw- 
I'6 — 
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ing, to which natural hiſtory was now 
added. I brought her ſhells from 
my grotto and plants from the hills 
within the territory of the monaſtery. 
T told her their names, and explained 
their ſtructure, and our days paſſed in 
the happieſt occupations. Often ſhe 
made me repeat the hiſtory of my 
youth, and enter into the minuteſt 
details, or deſcribe the ſlighteſt ſen- 
fations 1 had experienced, affuring 
me, every thing that concerned me, 
was intereſting to her. 

You will readily conceive the friend- 
ſhip of my dear Dormeuille made no 
trifling figure in theſe converſations, 
Ah! *twas one of our moſt intereſt- 
ing and moſt pleaſing topics, I can- 
not deſcribe to you the delight my 
Sophia took in talking of you. Every 
day we read ſome of your letters to- 
gether, nor did we ever finiſh them 


without tears of pleaſure, te : 
| . 
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The ſubject to which ſhe moſt fre- 
quently recurred was my journey to 
Clermont. Every thing that related 
to our worthy mother was extremely 
intereſting to the good, the tender 
Sophia. When I deſcribed the coun- 
tenances and tempers of the children, 
ſhe almoſt fancied herſelf among them, 
and longed to embrace them. She 
would often aſk me, with tears, whether 
Madame de Clermont ever thought 
of her daughter. Ah, Sophia,” 
replied I, “ how is it poſſible ſhe 
ſhould not think of you conſtantly ?”? 

Thus paſted our days, in mingling 
our mutual griefs and pleaſures, our 
thoughts and feelings, and all the lit- 
tle attentions that are dictated by fra- 
ternal love. Ah! my friend, how 
delightful is that affection when pure 
and exempt from envy. Tis the 
firſt ſentiment of which nature has 
rendered man” ſuſceptible; to teach 

| N him, 
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him, from his earlieſt infancy, that 
our greateſt happineſs is friendſhip. 

J have always had a bad opinion of 
brothers who do not love each other. 
*Tis an affection which can only be 
extinguiſhed by the growth of vicious 
paſſions. | 

Had this mode of life continued 
without interruption or change, we 
ſhould then have known true and per- 
manent felicity. No pleaſures can be 
compared with the enjoyments that 
continually occupied our moments: 
They were pure, they were heavenly ; 
and if Sophia received a kiſs in the 
midſt of our employments or con- 
verſations, *twas always the kiſs of 
pure fraternal love. But alas! this 
enchanting phantom of happineſs ſoon 
vaniſhed, and I am deftined never 
to taſte of any durable enjoyment, 
Scarcely from the moment of my 
birth have affliction and ſorrow ever 
e quitted 
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quitted me, nor do I doubt they will 
purſue me to the grave. 

My Sophia, my amiable Sophia» 
began to be reſtored to happineſs, 
and I was fatisfied with my condi- 
tion. Only at the intervals when I 
was obliged to quit her, I felt a ſe- 
cret uneaſineſs at the greatneſs of 
our danger. But in her preſence 
every diſmal] idea vaniſhed, and J only 
felt the moſt exquiſite, the moſt un- 
alloyed pleaſure. 

One day I obſerved her more me- 
lancholy than uſual, but attributing it 
to ſome paſſing reflection, I endea- 
voured rather to divert her thoughts 
than to diſcover the cauſe of her de- 
jection, which, however, increaſed 
daily, and at length became extreme. 
One morning I found her in tears, 
and unable to anſwer me but in ſobs, 
which, however, ſhe ſtruggled to ſup- 
preſs, Whence could this ſudden 

change 
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change ariſe ? Alas! a croud of hor- 
rid images preſſed upon my imagina- 
tion, At length I learnt the dreadful 
ſecret, that'my Sophia would 1 in a few 
months become a mother !— 

*Tis impoſſible either to deſcribe 


or to conceive the ſhock this fatal 


news produced on my whole frame. 
For a long time I fat motionleſs 
and unable to ſpeak, inſenſible to every 
thing but the ſtifled ſobs of 'her whom 
I ſcarcely dare to name. 

Great God! to what misfortunes 
am I ſtill deſtined. To find the moſt 
dreadful torments in the tender ſenti- 
ment from which happineſs moſt ſpon- 


_ taneouſly ariſes! in paternal love it- 


ſelf! Great God! what a COIN 
tion of miſery ! | 

This, alas! was a fatal blow to all 
our hopes. How was it poſhble to 
fave ourſelves from ſo great a danger? 
What was to become of our unfortu- 

Tre nate 
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nate offspring, or of the lovely and ten- 
der Sophia herſelf ?—Ah! why ſhould 
the moſt amiable of human beings pe- 
Triſh, a victim to a momentary error? 

Sophia was equally convinced with 
myſelf, that our deſtruction was in- 
evitable ; and it was now impoſlible to 
calm her deſpair, Two months have 
Ve continued in this ſtate of anxiety 
and horror, which it is impoſſible to 
pourtray. The time will come when 
we ſhall live in daily expectation of the 
dreadful event—an event I cannot 
think of without ſhuddering. Yet we 
are deſtined to bear theſe terrors dur- 
ing ſeveral months to come. What an 
age of miſery !—yet how ſhort a' pe- 
riod ! Thus are all our days embit- 
tered, thus are they marked by mis» 
fortune and deſpair. Great God! 
perhaps that period will terminate our 
tender union : perhaps we ſhall be 
ſeparated for ever—conſigned to un- 
22 feeling 
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feeling | judges l—Ah, my Sophia, 
muſt I then be the cauſe of thy deſtruc- 
tion—I! thy brother, thy friend ?— _ 

Adieu, my dear Dormeuille. Ex- 
pe to hear ſome dreadful news. Ah? 
my good friend, what -pains do I not 
cauſe you! Tes, tis pity * ever 
knew me. 


LETTER XL. | 

TT 13 now two years, my dear Dor- 
meuille, ſince I have been able to 
write to you. You muſt have ſuffered 
great anxiety for me, and I have ſhared 
your uneaſineſs. But the moſt inſur- 
mountable obſtacles have rendered my 
filence unavoidable. It requires the 


0 precaution to conve Y my letters 
to 
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to you: and the man to whom I con- 
ſigned them being dead, it demanded 
conſiderable time to gain the confi- 
dence of his ſucceſſor. | 
I anticipate the objects of your en- 
quiry, and you ſhall be ſatisfied. What 
a hiſtory I have to relate to you ! But 
do not communicate them even to 
Leonora. She would perhaps believe 
me criminal, when in fact I am but 
unfortunate. 
At the time when you  reveived my 
laſt, I was in a ſtate, my pen is unequal 
to pourtray. The moſt diſtracting 
anxiety tormented me day and night, 
leaving me not a moment's repoſe. 
vet I was conſtrained to appear at 
eaſe, in order to relieve Sophia of part 
of her affliction. Alas ! I held out to 
her the ſoothing picture of hope, while 
deſpair filled all the receſſes of my 
ſoul. My attention and ſolicitude, 
. Produced but little effect. She 
| replied 
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replied not to my reaſonings, and con- 
tinued whole hours with her eyes fixed 
on the ground, or weeping bitterly. 
Thus had I not only to endure my own 
affliction, but to confole the deſpair- 
ing Sophia; which was far the maſt ar- 
duous trial of my fortitude. Her health 
viſibly and daily declined ; her cheeks 
grew pale with continual weeping ;. her 
eyes loſt their enchanting vivacity; a 
ſettled melancholy obſcured them; 
and the paleneſs of deatix characterized 
all her features. And to me alone ſhe 
oed all this agonizing wretchedneſs. 
Our misfortunes were now at their 
faramit ; for even the communications 
of ſympathy were denied. Sophia paſted 
her days and nights in tears, and the 
anguiſh I felt was ſuch, that to me 
death would have been a welcome re- 
ef, had I not feared to leave my So- 
| Þhia deſtitute. For 1 poſſeſſed . not 
* x fortitude 
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fortitude equal to rr her heart- 
rending afflictions. 

1 had no interval to give. vent to 
my grief, except when I was , obliged 
to attend divine Service; and on theſe 
occaſions I unburdened my ſoul of 
all its accumulated ſufferings. This 
was generally in the night; and the 
obſcurity of the building, the mourn- 
ful hymns of the other friars, and the 
diſmal ideas ariſing from the ſolitude 
in which I had left Sophia, every 
thing ſwelled the tide of ſorrow, to 


which I could then abandon myſelf 


without obſervation or controul. 
The important period was now ad- 

vancing with rapid ſtrides, and we had 

already entered the laſt month, the 


commencement of which chilled me 


with horror, I endeavoured however 
to ſuppreſs  my-anguiſh, that I might 
render my too unfortunate: Sophia all 
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the aſſiſtance ſne needed, and which ſhe 
could only receive from me. I was 
now about to be called to the diſcharge 
of the moſt important of duties, for 


which it was neceſſary I ſhould qualify 


myſelf. With this alone I was fully 
employed. Alas ! how could I with- 
out horror contemplate the danger to 
which ſhe would ſoon be expoſed? 
How could that delicate form, which 
affliction and deſpair had almoſt ex- 
hauſted, ſupport the cruel pains ſhe 


was about to undergo, with no other 
aſſiſtance than mine ? I endeavoured 


to ſtrengthen my fortitude and courage, 


and even confirmed it with ſome il- 
luſory reflections. In misfortune, the 


moſt powerful remedy is a conviction 
that we are able to extricate ourſelves 
from our difficulties, 

You remember that phyſic and ſur- 


gery, particularly anatomy, were al- 
ways my favourite ſtudies, Hitherto 


they 
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they had only formed my amuſements: 
| Thad then no idea of the important 
benefit-and utility I ſhould one day de- 
rive from them. I endeavoured to 
recollect all I had once learned relative 
to theſe ſciences, and particularly 
every thing applicable to this im- 
portant occaſion. All this I arranged 
in my mind, and conſtantly reflected 
on it, endeavouring to foreſee every 
accident, and to remember the means 
of preventing the evil conſequences 
that might follow. What phantoms 
did I not purſue? I was in want of 
every thing, yet I imagined that I 
poſſeſſed all the knowledge I re- 
quired, and perſuaded myſelf that, 
aided by Nature, my ſmall acquire- 
ments were ſufficient. Yet this con- 
fidence, perhaps, 'ought not to be 
entirely attributed to too elevated 
an opinion of my abilities. It 
aroſe wholly from a deſire to repair 
the 
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| the misfortune I had cauſed ; and hence 


I placed all my hopes in the ſucceſs 
of this undertaking, and conſtantly - 
drove from my-mind every thing that 


true, this was an error; but to that 
error I owed a degree of fortitude 
highly beneficial to us both. What 
efforts do not love and Faendſhlp 
enable us to perform 

Thus encouraged by hope, I looked 
forward with :leſs apprehenſion and 


terror to the approaching event. At 
length the dreadful moment arrived, 


« *Tis now the time,” ſaid I, © to 
render myſelf worthy of the tender 
name of ſather, and to explate an in- 
voluntary error by uſeful virtues.” - . 

*T was midnight, when my Sophja 
was attacked by the pains of child- 
birth. Alas! her inexperience and 
timidity made her believe her laſt hour 
was at hand. 


Each 
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Fach moment I thought I was about 
to loſe her for-ever.—Great God! 
what could I do? What was to be- 
come of us? Unable to call for aſſiſt- 
ance !—What a wretched ſituation ! 
Never did human being experience 
greater miſery, 

Judge of my deſpair, hen 1 was 
each moment in expectation of be- 
holding my Sophia os be in my 
arms. | 

Great God! on what dreadful con- 
ditions haſt thou ane and preſerv- 
ed my life! 

But ſoon what a happy change ! 
At length ſhe opened her eyes, and 
the blood began to circulate with 
more freedom. My Sophia was re- 
ſtored to life, and with her I ſeemed 
myſelf again to revive. 

Alas! My hopes again ſucceſBvely 
vaniſhed and returned, and then again 

Vor. II. K aban- 
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abandoned me. — Ah! what dreadful 
uncertainty and ſuſpence ! 

Thus it is that Fortune ever ſports 
with our wiſhes; and before ſhe 


throws us down the precipice of de- 


ſpair, arreſts us for a moment on the 
edge of the abyſs, ſeems to pull us 
back from deſtruction, threatens us 
anew, and makes us each moment an- 
ticipate our fate. 

At five in the morning, the bel 
rang for the firſt maſs. Its chilling 
ſound re-echoed through the ſilent 
obſcurity of the night, and with omi- 
nous voice appalled my very ſoul. 
Sophia ſeemed. to awake ſuddenly at 
the hollow knell, raiſed her hands to- 
wards heaven, and in a half-extin- 
guiſhed whiſper, “ Alas!” faid ſhe, 
« Iam unworthy to partake in that 
holy ceremony.” 

The ſymptoms however king 1 
attended this awful ſummons, fervently 
to 
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to invoke the Deity to be merciful to 
my Sophia, in the approaching hour 
of trial. 1 8 | 

But what was my aſtoniſhment, 
when at my return ſhe preſented the 
child to me! It was a daughter. 
Paternal love now took entire poſ- 
ſeſſion of my heart. I received it in 
my arms, and kiffed it repeatedly, while 
Sophia beheld me with tears of plea- 
fure, *T'was an angelic look that 
drew me cloſer to her, and our kiſſes 
and our tears mingled on the innocent 
face of our child, - = 

« Almighty God,” ſaid Sophia, 
ee grant thy protection to this help- 
leſs little babe. Ah! may her too 
ſinful mother long preſerve her from 
every evil, and defend her from the 
ſtigma ſhe has never merited. 

« Ah! ceaſe,” ſaid I, «© my dear 
Sophia, to think yourſelf criminal; 
Surely heaven has made you a mother, 

K 2 | that 
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that you may efface that fault by the 
moſt important virtues, - You will 
henceforth be the chaſteſt, the beſt 
of mothers: And who can better de- 
ſerve the favour of the Almighty ?”— 
Ves, ſaid ſhe, „I will endeavour 
to fulfil ; thoſe moſt ſacred, and moſt 
pleaſing of all duties.” 
WMWe gave our child Madame de 
Clermont's name, and called her 
Loeuiſa. | 
I was now contigs agile in 
the requiſite attentions both for the 
mother and the child. Long before 
the event, I had provided myſelf 
with every. thing neceſlary. Under 
pretext of a wound in falling down 
ſtaire, I had procured ſome linen, 
and as I was intimate with the friar 
who had the care of the infirmary, 
he had given me a key of the diſ- 
penſatory, that I might myſelf take 
what I wanted, As to fuel, very little 
5 was 
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was diſtributed to us, though it was 
winter, and therefore I went every 
night to collect ſome in the coppice 
of the monaſtery, by which means I 
procured more than we wanted, Of 
broth we had ſufficient, as I could 
order as much as I choſe, and my in- 
diſpoſition was ſo trifling, that it was 
not thought neceſſary I ſhould be 
placed in the infirmary, or my pro- 
viſions diminiſhed in quantity, either 
of which would have been fatal to 
our wiſhes. | | 

Thus was I enabled to furniſh So- 
phia and her child, with every ne- 
ceſſary, and became at once her 
ow her doctor, and her cook. 

- Sophia's diſtreſs had now diſap- 
peared, and was ſucceeded by the 
ſweeteſt of enjoyments. With what 
eagerneſs I endeavoured to procure 
every thing her health required! With 
what pleaſure I witneſſed her reco- 
| K 3 very; 
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very ; with what delight did I ſee her 
ſuckle the little Louiſa, To me it 
formed the moſt angelic picture, all 
nature could afford. | 

The firſt time ſne held her to her 
breaſt, ſhe bent down her head, kiſſed 
its eyes with a timid air, and a ſudden 
glow covered her check ; yet a ſoft 
ſatisfaction ſoon mingled with her 
fears, and at length overcame her 
modeſt ſcruples. 
My Sophia ſoon afforded me the 
ſatisfaction of perfect convaleſcence ; 
and appeared more beautiful than 
ever. Her eyes poſſeſſed greater 
animation, her complexion was more 
florid, and her features acquired a cer- 
tain air of matronly grandeur that ex- 
cited my warmeſt admiration. 

Her maternal cares now occupied 
all her moments, and made her for- 
-get her paſt misfortunes. Happineſs 


dwelt in her heart, and ſerenity in her 
coun- 
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countenance, I participated her 
tranquillity, and felt that I was the 
happieſt of men. 
Some narrow ſouls may think the 
ſatisfaction we both enjoyed, rather 
deſerving of cenſure than of praiſe. 
But you, Dormeuille, know that ſuch 
| ſentiments are the pure dictates of 
nature; your philoſophy is rational, 
and accoidant with the human heart. 
How is it poſſible it could be vir- 
tuous not to love our child, or not to 
feel enchanted at having her in our 
arms, and beholding her innocent 
face? In ſhort, ought not paternal 
love, ever to prevail over every other 
ſentiment. 
The care and education of Louiſa 
now engroſſed all our thoughts. Not 
only our love for her made us anx- 
ious to ſpare her every pain, and to 
ſee her always happy, but our ſitua- 
tion rendered this precaution neceſ- 
a K 4 ſary 
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fary to our ſafety; for we were obliged 
to keep her as quiet as poſſible, that 
ſhe might not betray us by her cries. 
In this we have hitherto been won- 
derfully ſucceſsful, and ſhe has never 
given us cauſe for much anxiety, 
Whenever the unavoidable evils of 
infancy give her pain, Sophia takes 
her in her arms, and redoubles her 
cares. She diverts her with ſome at- 
tractive object, or huſhes her in her 
boſom. Fortunately the child at no 
time cries loud, and it appears from 
experience, as well as from reaſon, 
that the eaſieſt way of keeping chil- 
dren quiet, is to make them happy. 

It was neceſſary to our ſafety that 
Louiſa ſhould not learn to talk, and 
therefore, as ſoon as ſhe began to ar- 
ticulate, we only ſpoke in whiſpers. 
This lovely child is now near two 
years old, and cannot yet ſpeak a 
fingle word. She inks expreſſes 

oo herſelf 
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herſelf, however, with great intelli- 
gence by ſigns. If ſhe is in pain ſhe 
looks grave, and throws herſelf into 
the arms of her mother, if ſhe is 
pleaſed, this is eaſily perceived by the 
moſt lovely ſmile; when ſhe kiſſes 
her mother or myſelf, and pats our 
cheeks with her little hands, we in- 
terpret theſe tender careſſes as a proof 
that ſhe loves us and is happy, and I 
often ſpread my bed-cloaths on the 
floor, for her to jump and dance upon, 
as is natural to her age. Thus have 
we hitherto avoided danger. Oh! 
may we ever continue to Fraps de- 
tection. 

Yet I cannot help 1 fon 
ſome uneaſineſs at our ſituation. Could 
it but endure for our whole lives, it 
would leave us nothing elſe to wiſh for, 
But how many. cauſes might produce 
a fatal revolution in our affairs, and 
then what would become of the dear 
5 3 K 5 Louiſa 2 
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Louiſa? Oh! my Louiſa, perhaps 
one day you will have too much rea- 
fon to curſe your father for giving 
you exiſtence. 

While I am now writing, Loviſa is 
ſleeping peaceably beſide her mother. 
What a charming picture! Tis Vir- 
tue and Innocence A each 
other. 

My dear friend, this lovely child i Is 
already diſtinguiſhed by uncommon 
graces. Her amiable manners reſem- 
ble thoſe of her mother, and her counte- 
nance has the ſame enchanting ſoftneſs, 
Yeſterday, when ſhe ſaw me writing, 
ſhe took my pen, and ſmiling archly, 
made. the ſcribbling you will obſerve 
on another part of the paper. You 
muſt conſider this as a billet-doux 
from my daughter 

Preſently after ſhe raiſed herſelf up 
at the window, and ſaw the tops of 
ſome trees, which ſhe pointed at to 
ſhew 
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ſhew me; and then ſighed deeply. 
This ſigh tenderly affected my Sophia 
and myſelf, and we took her in our 
arms, and kiſſed her. Ah! my 
friend, may heaven preſerve her, and 
make her happy, when we are both no 
more! But even then what will be.. 
come of her? What a ſource of anxi- 
ety and fear. 

You, my dear Dormenille, 3 
are a model of friendſhip, will never 
forget my dear Louiſa, nor her angelic 


mother. Should any aceident hap- 


pen to your friend, may theſe unfortu- 
nate beings find a ſolace in your pro- 
tection.— Adieu my dear Dormeuille. 
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'Oux youthful monk wrote various 
other letters to his friend, containing 
the moſt intereſting accounts of the 
progreſs and education of the child ; 
but circumſtances of a peculiar na- 
ture prevent our publiſhing them at 
preſent. ' We ſhall extract from them 
a hiſtory of all the misfortunes, the 
two lovers experienced in their cell, 
a ſituation no leſs extraordinary than 
affecting to every one who is endued 
with a heart of ſenſibility or the milk 
of human kindneſs. | 

W holly occupied with their child, 
they at length forgot the error to 
which ſhe owed her birth ; and while 
they watched her growth and the de- 
velopement of the charms ſhe had 
x9.) 2 received 
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received from nature, they received 
from her a thouſand tender careſſes, by 
which the innocent little creature con- 
foled them for their pains, and made 
them happy by the warmth of her 
affection. How could they feel their 
ſorrows and afflitions while the future 
and the paſt were alike abſorbed in the 
love of Louiſa? and what unfeeling 
breaſt could blame the pleaſing il- 
luſion? 
In the mean while Di 
very uneaſy at the ſituation of his 
friend, was anxious to reſcue him 
from the danger that threatened him. 
In concerting his plans and projects 
for this effect, he thought it neceſſary 
to relate every thing that had paſſed to 
Madame de Clermont, who had been 
ſome time a widow, and might now 
freely exert herſelf for the ſafety of her 
fon. This hiſtory. had the moſt 
powerful effect on her mind. She was 
inconſolable 
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inconſolable at hearing of the dreadful 
crime her ſon and daughter had com- 
mitted ; yet could not reproach them 
with an act into which they were gra- 
dually and almoſt inevitably drawn 
againſt their will, She conſulted 
with Dormeuille, and each took the 
preparatory ſteps they thought moſt 
effectual. As ſoon as they had raiſed 
the ſum they judged neceſſary for the 
enterprize, Dormeuille ſet off with a 
determination to reſcue, thoſe un- 
happy victims of misfortune from the 
convent, whatever might be the con- 
ſequence. But he arrived juſt two 
days too late. 

The next cell to that of Julius and 
Sophia had continued uninhabited ſe- 
veral years, but at length a Spaniſh 
monk named Don Manuel. de Armas 
was lodged there, and by him ad 
were diſcovered, L__— 
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About this time the child was very 
ill, and in great pain with her teeth. 
Sophia exerted all her powers to pacify 
her and prevent her from crying, wrap- 
ping her up in her gown, to ſtifle the 
noiſe, rocking her in her lap, and careſſ- 
ing her in the tendereſt manner, but all 
in vain.» Don Manuel, who heard her 
cries, at firſt thought himſelf miſtaken, 
as he could not imagine it poſſible a 
child could be found in the cell of a 
Carthuſian monk. He liſtened, how- 
ever, more attentively, and heard di- 
ſtinctly the cries of a child, which he 
concluded, by the interruption of its 
complaints, to be lulled by a woman. 
Thus convinced of the fact, and liſten- 
ing but to the voice of fanaticiſm, he 
went immediately to the father Abbe, 
and declared the dreadful ſecret: but 
the latter totally diſbelieved the in- 
formation, as abſolutely inconſiſtent 
with ak and ordered Don 
Manuel 
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Manuel to preſerve the moſt profound 
ſecreſy on the ſubject, in order to avoid 
incurring any ſcandal on the order. 
This fanatic, however, was unfor- 
tunately too confident of the truth of 
his depoſition ; and being highly indig- 
nant at the diſbelief of his aſſertions, 
now eagerly ſought new proofs of 
their truth. He therefore liſtened with 
a barbarous avidity, and was ſoon 
ſatisfied. 
At night, while Louiſa was aſleep, 
Julius and Sophia ſometimes con- 
verſed, though always in a low voice. 
But as the ſeparation- of the two cells 
was not very thick, and ſomewhat 
cracked, Don Manuel could diſtin- 
guiſh - articulate ſounds, whoſe con- 
traſted tones convinced him, there 
was a woman in the cell. De- 
lighted at this ſecond diſcovery, he 
returned in triumph to the Father 
an, The good ken however, 
4 again 
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again aſſured him it was impoſſible, 
and that he muſt be miſtaken, © No,” 
replied Don Manuel, with firmneſs, 
& TI am certain of the fact. But 
why, my good father,” ſaid he, * do 
you doubt the teſtimony of my ſenſes? 
Can I be miſtaken in moſt diſtinctly 
hearing the voice of a child and of 
a woman ?”' — « My ſon,” anſwered 
the Abbe, „ we ought always to diſ- 
truſt evil impreſſions.” — e What I 
have ſaid,” replied he, “ is truth 
and fact, and you may eaſily convince 
yourſelf of it. I never anticipate a 
truth to the diſadvantage of any 
one. On the contrary, I am ex- 
tremely ſlow in admitting ſuch, and 
can only believe it when conviction 
is forced upon my mind. — Father, 
your doubts of my veracity offend 
me, and I will be revenged.” 

Thus inflamed with anger, Don 
Manuel returned in haſte to his cell, 


and 
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and immediately wrote an account of 
what had paſſed to the Inquiſition. 

In the mean time, the Abbe, fear- 
ing there might be ſome truth in Don 
Manuel's account, or that this young 
fanatic might do him ſome injury, 
that might cauſe him to repent of 
his incredulity, determined to examine 
the cell of the unfortunate Julius, it 
being cuſtomary for the Father Abbe 
to have a key to every door in the 
monaſtery, 

-, What a ſcene now _ amed itſelf ! 
Sophia was ſitting with the innocent 
Louiſa in her arms, endeavouring to 
pacify her under the pain ſhe ſuffered, 
Julius was intent upon them both, and 


| keenly affected at his inability to al- 


leviate their miſery. 

It is ſcarcely poſſible to deſcribe 

either the ſurprize of the Father Abbe 

or the horror and deſpair of the un- 

fortunate — They both threw 
themſelves 
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themſelves at his feet, and endeavour- 
ing to ſpeak, yet unable to utter a 
word, preſented him the child, Tears 
were the only language that found 
vent, and though the good father was 


at firſt highly incenſed againſt them, 


the ſight of the intereſting and tender 


Sophia, and her helpleſs infant, ſoftened 


his auſter ity with an emotion of Pity, 


and he even ſhed tears of compaſſion. 


Julius, encouraged by this proof of 
goodneſs of heart, related, in a ſimple 
manner, all his misfortunes, and fo 
intereſted the good father, that his 
philoſophic mind now only beheld the 
conduct of theſe young people as. a 
weakneſs that excited his commiſera- 
tion. Alas!” ſaid he, © indeed 1 
pity you. Would to God I could 
fave you from the puniſhment that 
threatens you, but tis entirely out of 
my power to ſerve you. The duties 
of my office oblige me to treat you 
ber with 
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with a ſeverity, without which my 


own life would be in danger. I fear 


the Inquiſition is already informed of 
every thing. You muſt fly this 
very night. I will myſelf open the 


gates for you, but that is the laſt be- 


nefit I can confer.” 

The worthy Abbe withdrew, his 
heart overwhelmed with grief, for 
he foreſaw the misfortunes that muſt 


_ await them. 


What a blow to the nn 
Julius and Sophia! They had now no 
hope of ſafety but in flightz and 
without money or means of convey- 
ance how could- they hope to eſeape 
a purſuit, which could not fail to be 
ſpeedy and effectual. How was it 
poſhble Sophia ſhould walk ſufficiently 
faſt with the incumbrance of a child, 
and where could they expect to 
find an aſylum, or to meet with per- 
ſons ſufficiently compaſſionate to af- 

ford 
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ford them hoſpitality, or ſerve them 
with aſſiduity, with no other motive but 
mere humanity ? It was Sophia herſelf 
who made theſe diſcouraging reflec- 
tions. Alas! how could her natural 
timidity ſupport the idea of flying 
hke a criminal, and being treated 
with every humiliation. Theſe fears 
Julius did his utmoſt to obviate. As 
he was very. ſtrong, he ſaid he would 


carry the child, and even Sophia herſelf, 


and they were certain at leaſt of that 


ſupport which charity refuſes not to 
the loweſt of mankind. © As to hu- 


milition, faid he, „“ tis impoſſible 
my Sophia ſhould ever experience any. 
Are not your virtues ſtamped on every 
feature? Who that beholds you would 
not be impreſſed with the moſt ſacred 
reſpect ?. © There,” they will ſay, *is 
an unfortunate family, and then they 
will be melted with our condition. 
er 1 will carry my wife, my ſiſter, my 

W 
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daughter, every thing that is dear to 
me, and we ſhall find, under the roof 


of my friend, an aſylum, which the 


arrows of miſery cannot invade.” 


Thus did this unfortunate and bene- 
volent young man indulge the emo- 
tions of his heart, always miſtaking 


his wiſhes for poſſibility, while Sophia 


liſtened to him with a ſort of placid 
and implicit confidence. Great 
God!” ſaid ſhe, * could we but ſave 
our dear child! My dear Julius, 
how much more 2 J ſtill love 
weng 

She was a 1 A dreadful 
noiſe- at the door, which being pre- 
fently burſt. open, two men tore the 
unfortunate Julius from the arms of 
his Sophia, from whom he refuſed to 


part, till ſuperior force overcame him, 


while two others ſeized the mother and 
her child, and conducted them all to 
the priſon of the — 


They 
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They were lodged in ſubterraneous 


dungeons, fix feet long, by four broad, 
and ſeven high, built of. rough ſtone, 
grown black by age, whence the moſt 


unfeeling inhumanity had excluded 


every avenue of light, and only ad- 
mitted the air by indirect openings in 
the wall, to prolong the ſufferings of 


its victims. Such were the horrid 


dwellings of this unfortunate pair, ren- 
dered ſtill more deſponding by Wen 
tion from each other. 

The wretched ſtate of their minds 
cannot be deſcribed, Julius, thus re- 
moved from his dear Sophia and his 
infant daughter, probably for ever, 
abandoned himſelf to the moſt violent 
deſpair. Sometimes agitated with 
rage, he traverſed his narrow prifon 
with haſty ſteps, beating his forehead 
with agony ; ſometimes. he caſt him- 
{elf precipitately on his bed of ſtones, 
. death or annihilation, ſince 

he 
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he had now no hope ever again to be- 


hold his Sophia or his child. 


Sophia, too much depreſſed to be 
violently agitated, ſeated herſelf on 


one of the projecting ſtones of her 


dungeon, holding her Louiſa in her 
arms, and ſtrove to pacify the terrors 


of the child at the horrid darkneſs of 


her priſon. This tender mother, re- 
gardleſs of her own fate, was appalled 
with horror at the cruel deſtiny that 
awaited her child and its unfortunate 
father. Exceſs of grief deprived her 
of the power to -weep, or even to 
complain, yet ſhe ſtruggled to ſupport 
and ſoothe her helpleſs child. All 
the nouriſhment that was bene her 
was bread and water, and of that but 
a very ſmall quantity. But ſhe wil. 
lingly deprived herſelf of what was 
neceſſary to her own ſupport that her 
tender infant * ſuffer. leſs: le- 
verely. 


= 
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It would melt a heart of ſtone to 
hear the tale of Sophia's ſufferings or 
the hiſtory of her days in this horrid dun- 
geon, where her jole employment was 
to ſoften the lot of her innocent child. 
Having now no diſcovery to fear, ſhe 
taught her to ſpeak, and to pro- 

nounce the name of her father. She 
told her a variety of little tales 
to amuſe her, and to aſſuage the 
terrors of an impriſonment ſhe ſo lit- 
tle deſerved. Their dialogues ſoon 
became extremely intereſting : but we 
muſt haſten to relate events by which 
the fate of this wretched family was 
decided, 18 

Julius, having for a time aban- 
doned himſelf to his affliction, began 
to examine whether any means re- 
mained to ſave the unfortunate mother 
and child, of whoſe ſufferings he was 
the cauſe. His firſt idea was to gain 
the man who brought him his food. 

Vol. II. L But 
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But theſe men, accuſtomed to the 
ſight of human miſery, are acceſ- 
ſible to no feelings but thoſe of 
avarice, and our unfortunate priſoner 
had no means to intereſt him but his 
tears and afflictions. His endeavours, 
therefore, were totally fruitleſs. At 
length he threw himſelf at his feet, 
and ſupplicated him, by all that could 
influence the heart of humanity, to 
inform him where Sophia was impri- 
ſoned. And if I tell you,” replied 
he, with a brutal voice You 
would confer on me,” interrupted Ju- 
cc lius, the greateſt obligation. I have 
nothing to give you myſelf, but 1 
have a friend who is rich, and I will 
write to him to recompenſe you.“ — 
« Well,“ ſaid he, © ſhe is ina dungeon 
that way,” pointing towards the left, 
ce but ther is a wall five or ſix feet thick 
between you. And pray of what uſe is 
it to teil you ?—For you need never 

hope 
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hope to ſee her any more.“ “ What 
do you mean?“ ſaid Julius. Oh,” 
replied he, © my humanity prevents 
me from telling you.” —<« For God's 
ſake tell me,” ſaid Julius, © I would 
know the full extent of my misfor- 
tunes.” © Well, if I muſt then, 
in a few days the holy tribunal will fit 
to try you, and they ſay chere is no 
hope of pardon.“ 

Wretched as were his reflections, 
he dreaded reſigning himſelf to them 
for a moment.“ What,” ſaid he, 
with indignation, <* ſhall my Sophia 
periſh by the hand of an executioner ? 
No. As long as I have any blood left 
in my veins, ſhe ſhall not die.” 
Atcſter reflecting for a ſhort time on 
various projects, he determined to at- 
tempt making his way through the 
walls, and then to eſcape with Sophia 
and the child. It was a ſcheme which 
required an Hercules to accompliſh ;- 
L 2 but 
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but when love and friendſhip prompt 
to action, we rarely compare our 
ſtrength with our undertakings. Theſe - 
motives are more powerful than Her- 
cules himſelf, | 

Fortunately he was poſſeſſed of a 
ſtrong knife, which had not been taken 
from him, and which ne now convert- 
ed into a ſaw, by rubbing it on the 
hardeſt of the ſtones. He then uſed it 
to detach from the door a ſtrong iron 
bar, two inches thick, which, as 
many others ſtill remained, could 
not very eaſily be miſſed, particu- 
larly as the dungeon was extremely 
dark. 

Julius now fell to work with the moſt 
unremitting activity. The enormous 
ſize of the ſtones, their extreme hard- 
neſs, the cement, indurated by time, 
the great thickneſs of the wall, all 
yielded to his powerful exertions. He 
did not reſt a moment night or day; 

f 8 and 
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and to ſave time, eat his black bread 
while he was at work. © Alas!” 
ſaid he continually, my Sophia is 
wretched ; ſhe is threatened with the 
moſt horrid of deaths, and it is in my 
power to ſave her.” Thus he urged 
himſelf to redoubled efforts of un- 
cealing labour, 

When he had conſiderably advanced 
in his labor, he found his ftrength 
| ſuddenly forſake him, and was 
obliged to fit down to reſt himſelf. 
« Great God,” cried he, © aſſiſt 
me !—Oh !- enable me to fave the 
virtuous Sophia, Grant me but 
this, and diſpoſe of me as thou 
wilt, Sophia at leaft has not deſerved 
her misfortunes. Oh ! grant that ſhe 
may live to preſerve her helpleſs 
child 1” 
Fe aroſe, and returned to his work 
with renewed ardour. Though the 
leaſt delay increaſed his alarms, yet, 
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notwithſtanding his truly heroical 


courage, he did not advance ſo rapidly 
as before, and the ſtones ſeemed heavier 
and more difficult to ſeparate. 

At length his indefatigable perſe- 
verance accompliſhed the Hercu- 
jean labour, and pierced the wall; 
when paſſing through the aperture, he 
perceived, by the glimmering of a 
ſepulchral lamp ſuſpended to the roof, : 
a female lying on ſtraw, with a child 
by her fide. His heart palpitated 
violently as he heard her groan ; and 
approaching her, he recognized So- 
phia, whoſe alarms at the noiſe were 
converted into a joyful ſurprize as 
ſoon as ſhe beheld her Julius, 

Their ſenſations at meeting in 


ſuch a ſituation, and after ſo long a 


ſeparation, can only be conceived by 
thoſe who are endued with the moſt 
exquiſite ſenſibility. 


The 
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The pleaſure they mutually received 
was, alas! but of ſhort duration. 
Sophia, whoſe tender frame could ill 


contend with the humid and infected air, 


or the total privation of day-light, and 
all the afflictions that harrowed up her 
foul, was almoſt in a dying ſtate, Her 
features were ſo altered, that they alone 
would ſcarcely have enabled Julius to 
recolle&t her. Her pale and haggard 
cheeks, her ſunken eyes, and her fee- 
ble voice, rendered her a dreadful 
picture of ſickneſs. At firſt ſhe was 
ſomewhat re-animated at ſeeing him; 


but ſhe ſoon fank again into her deſ- 


perate condition: She beheld him, as 
it were, with a dying countenance, 


and pointed to her child, whom ſhe- 


recommended to his unremitting ten- 
derneſs. 

« Oh, my Sophia!“ ſaid he, ce 1 1 
then loſe you at the very moment when 
I was about to ſave you! Oh! curſed 
L 4 fana- 
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fanaticiſm! Oh! infernal prejudices - 
of barbarous and unfeeling hearts ! - 
0 W hat, have the monſters refuſed 
you every aſſiſtance? Are the mini- 
ſters of God totally deſtitute of hu- 
manity ?” „ Alas!“ ſaid Sophia, 
ce they have given me nothing but 
black bread and water, and with the 
greateſt difficulty have I procured this 
lamp. I ſolicited for it, to remove 
the horror which a perpetual darkneſs 
excited in my child.” «© What mon- 
ſters!“ ſaid Julius; © but let us eſcape 
from their power, my Sophia. Take 
courage, we ſhall yet be able to cheat 

them of their victims.” 
Having haſtily informed her by 
what means he had penetrated the 
wall that ſeparated them, he affured 
her that in a few hours it would be 
eaſy to paſs in-the ſame manner the 
outer wall; and immediately re- 
ſumin g his „ * he began to 
break 
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break his way on the ſide towards 
which he conjectured the ſtreet to be; 
-—when in the midft of his labours he 
heard the door of Sophia's dungeon 
open, and two men entered. © Great 
God!” cried he, throwing himſelf on 
the earth, „we are then irrretrievably 
loſt !?—<« No,—no,” ſaid one of the 
ſtrangers, © you are ſaved, Tis your 
friend, who is come to reſcue you 
from the hands of your cruel _ 
cutors.” | | 

He ſoon recognized the voice and 
- countenance of Dormeuille. Ah,” 
ſaid he, © this joyful ſurprize is too 
much !” They embraced again and 
again, and Sophia was once more ani- 
mated with joy at beholding the friend 
of the father of her child. | 
It has already been faid that this 
kind and ſympathetic friend had in- 
tended to carry off the three unfortu- 
nates 
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nates from the Carthuſian Monaſ- 
tery, had he not arrived too late. 
From the moment he had learnt 
their new misfortunes, he had been 
exerting the moſt powerful intereſt to 
procure their pardon ; but being un- 
able to ſucceed in this object, he had 
bribed ſeveral of the domeſtics 'who 
were employed about the priſoners, 
and had thus procured acceſs to his 
fnend.' 
Having faid this in as few words as 
poſſible, he urged them immediately 
to depart, and they all drove off with 
the ſpeed of lightning in a poſt-chaiſe, 
that waited for them a few paces from 
the priſon, 
Thus they travelled with the great- 
eſt rapidity into Switzerland, where, 
under the protection of liberty and 
toleration, ſecured by the wiſeſt laws, 
they lived in happy peaceful affection, 
| no 
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no longer dreading the vengeance of 
bigotry and fanaticiſm. 

A ſmall houſe in a fertile valley, and 
ſurrounded by the moſt beautiful hills, 
became their happy retreat. They ar- 
rived late in the evening, and the next 
morning Dormeuille came to prepare 
them for the viſit of a ſtranger. TwWas 
Madame de Clermont, who had quitted 
her native country, together with her 
children, to live with this unfortunate 
family. 

It is unneceſſary, it is impoſſible to 
deſcribe their meeting. Tis a pic- 
ture which imagination will draw for 
the heart of ſenſibility. 

Determined not to quit his friend, 
Dormeuille inhabited a neighbouring 
manſion, where his Leonora long con- 
tinued to enliven this little circle, and 
to enjoy unmixed happineſs. The 
cloſeſt friendſhip united them all in 
the bonds of reciprocal affection, and 


they 
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they ſpread benefits and contentment 
among all the unfortunate individuals 
who ſurrounded them. 

Thus liberated from the immediate 
preſſure of danger or calamity, the 
minds of this unfortunate couple had 


leiſure to recoil upon themſelves, and 


though no external object interpoſed 
to deſtroy the moſt delicate tiſſue of 
earthly enjoyment, yet conſcience re- 
proached them with a crime which 
nothing could olliterate- from their 
imagination. | 
Sophia, after an interval of. ten 
years of negative happineſs, or rather 
of melancholy content, was removed 
to a private receptacle for lunatics, and 
this event, added to the conſtant re- 
flection that he was the cauſe of all 


her misfortunes, preyed ſo continually 


on the morbid ſenſibility of Julius, 
that Dormeuille, one day ſurpriſed at 
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his late riſing, when on a viſit at his 
manſion, found him in his chamber, 
weltering in the blood, his own hand 
had ſhed. 


He left on the table a letter to the 
following effect: 


« Forgive, my dear Dormeuille, 
the weakneſs of your unfortunate 
friend. Were it in my power to 
contribute to the happineſs of a 
ſingle human being, perhaps it 
were a crime to quit my ſtation, 
But I can no longer bear to live 
among mankind, merely to make 
them wretched, and myſelf to linger 
in deſpair. 

« If I commit an offence in with- 
drawing from a life of miſery, which 
perhaps the Almighty intended as a 
puniſnment for my errors, pray to 
heaven, my dear friend, to grant me 


its 
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its forgiveneſs and its mercy. Above 
all, take care of my lovely Louiſa ; 
ſhe alone could attach me to life: but 
alas | even to her I ſhould have been 
only a ſource of misfortune. To you 
I bequeath'the legacy of my duties and 
relations in life, and the ſame care 
you have always beſtowed on myſelf, 
you will doubtleſs not refuſe extending 
to a daughter who is dearer to he. 
than my own happineſs. Alas! my 
wife, my ſiſter, my mother—Oh! I 
can no more — Adieu.“ 


SUCH were the fatal conſequences, 
ſuch the additional crimes reſulting 
from that criminal indulgence of 
the paſſions, for which it is too often 

alleged 
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alleged as an apology, that it may 
continue undiſcovered, and be com- 
penſated by marriage. 


FINIS. 


